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INTRODUCTION 


The  facetia1,  as  a  literary  form,  has  an  ancient 
lineage,  while,  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  humorous 
tale  or  jocular  anecdote,  its  history  must  be  almost 
as  old  as  the  first  laughs  and  smiles  of  prehistoric 
man.  To  go  back  no  further,  we  may  trace  it  in  a 
direct  line  through  Latin  literature,  to  the 
Greek  apophthegm.  Facetia ,  in  the  literary 
sense,  are  also  to  be  found  in  Oriental  literature, 
especially  the  Persian  and  the  Arabian. 

The  Greek  apophthegm  and  its  Roman  suc¬ 
cessor  had  a  different  character  from  the  Florentine 
facetia,  but  the  difference  is  one  rather  of  matter 
than  of  form.  The  ribald,  licentious  note  is  not  so 
common  in  the  classic  facetiae,  and  the  historical 
anecdotes  treating  of  kings,  princes,  and  persons 
of  high  estate  were  mostly  reverent  and  often 

1  Jest,  witty  or  amusing  anecdote,  very  short  humorous 
tale  or  saying.  Ital :  facezia. — Tr. 
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adulatory.  Satire  and  disrespect  appeared  in  the 
humorous  tales  of  Poggio  and  his  peers.  The 
apophthegm  was,  as  a  rule,  a  brief  narrative,  as 
often  as  not  enclosing  a  moral  lesson  in  an  historical 
anecdote.  Or  else  it  was  the  saying  of  some  wise 
or  great  man. 

Though  comparatively  few  of  the  Greek 
facetise — or,  more  properly  speaking,  apophthegms 
— have  come  down  to  us,  we  may  deduce  that 
they  were  produced  in  great  quantity  from  the 
evidence  of  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  apophtheg- 
matic  form  as  being  one  of  the  commonest. 

We  may  say  that  the  antique  apophthegms 
were  the  nearest  thing  to  journalism  in  those 
times,  for  they  dealt  generally  with  living  persons 
and  actual  events.  And  like  all  journalistic 
writings,  they  were  mostly  short-lived,  for  a 
great  part  of  their  value  and  interest  lay  in  their 
treating  of  contemporary  persons  and  events. 
Cicero  and  Caesar  may  be  cited  as  leading  ex¬ 
ponents  among  the  Romans  of  the  literary  form, 
which  in  the  Florence  of  the  quattro  and  cinque, 
cento  developed  into  the  full-bodied  facetia. 

Besides  the  facetiae  and  witty  sayings  collected 
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by  Cicero,  Quintillian  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
oratoi  s  brother  Quinto  also  made  a  compilation. 
Cato  s  remark  £<  quam  ridiculum  habemus  con- 
sulem  map  be  imagined  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  Cicero’s  fondness  for  the  light  and 
even  scurrilous  anecdote  or  jest.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  made  a  collection  of 
facetiae,  while,  during  his  reign,  the  jurisconsult 
Cascellius  put  together  a  volume  of  humorous 
sapings  and  tales.  Under  Nero,  Domitius  Aphrus 
entered  this  field  of  literature. 

Nothing  or  verp  little  of  these  classic  excursions 
into  the  light  literature  or  journalism  of  the  time 
has  come  down  to  us,  though  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  the  material  was  used  bp  later  writers, 
such  as  Aulus  Gellius,  who  in  his  Attic  Nights , 
written  near  Athens,  has  left  us  manp  extracts 
from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  sapings  and 
anecdotes. 

The  survival  of  this  light  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  would  have  given  us  a  new  and  valuable 
sidelight  on  antiquitp,  for  it  is  in  the  fleeting  and 
ephemeral  writings  of  an  age  that  its  interests 
and  spirit  are  most  easilp  revealed.  We  have 
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numerous  works  in  ancient  literature  which  deal 
with  the  lighter  and  more  frivolous  side  of  things, 
but  such  works  are  chiefly  the  creations  of  literary 
men  or  poets,  concerned  with  style  and  image 
and  not  merely  with  ‘  reportage  ’,  or  a  simple 
unadorned  chronicling  of  everyday  events,  on 
their  humble  and  unheroic  side. 

And  in  the  facetia  proper,  the  matter  is  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  writing.  It  is  the  curious  tale, 
the  witty  reply,  the  broad  jest  which  is  the  thing 
of  importance.  There  is  little  room  for  style  as 
such.  This  becomes  more  evident  when  we  come 
to  the  facetise  which  form  the  present  collection. 

In  the  Novellino 1,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  collection  of  tales  and  anecdotes  written  in 
the  Italian  language,  style  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  for  the  author  or  authors  were  using  an 
untried  instrument,  and  a  translator  soon  finds 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  change  a 
phrase  or  use  another  word  than  the  one  of  the 
original  text  without  impairing  the  value  of  the 
whole.  In  these  early  tales,  the  language  itself 

1  II  Novellino,  the  Hundred  Old  Tales  (English  translation, 
by  Edward  Storer  :  Broadway  Translations,  1926). 
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has  a  rare  beauty  and  attraction,  but  in  the  later 
facetiae,  written  in  Latin  by  professional  humanists 
like  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  content  is  nearly  all. 
Told  in  almost  any  words,  the  import  of  the 
facetiae  is  instantly  revealed,  for  there  is  nothing 
subtle  or  illusive  about  them.  They  are  solid, 
concrete,  of  the  earth  earthy.  This  is  not  to  deny 
Poggio’s  qualities  as  a  writer  of  experimental 
Latin  used  in  a  way  that  was  at  the  time  a  regular 
tour  de  force. 

The  fourth-century  grammarian  Macrobius 
in  his  Saturnalia  has  left  us  a  number  of  anecdotes, 
notes,  and  dissertations  which  may  allow  us  to 
link  him  up  with  the  tradition  of  the  facetiae. 
Theophrastus  may  also  be  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  genre  under  discussion,  as  well  as 
Philostratus. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  were  also  monkish  writers  of  tales  and 
historical  anecdotes. 

To  come  to  the  medieval  period,  the  tradition 
of  jocular  literature  arranged  in  the  form  of  little 
tales  or  humorous  sayings  may  be  picked  up  again 
in  the  French  fabliaux  as  well  as  in  Latin  works  of 
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the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  Gesta  Romanorum , 
the  Alphabetum  N arrationum ,  the  Golden  Legend , 
and  the  Speculum  Exemplorum. 

But  these  monkish  productions  have  little  in 
common  with  the  modern  spirit  of  the  Florentine 
facetiae  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  medieval 
Latin  tales,  which  in  Italy  preceded  or  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  Novellino  {The  Hundred 
Old  Tales )  were  impregnated  with  mysticism  and 
seriousness.  They  have  none  of  the  irreverence 
and  cynicism  of  the  collections  of  Poggio  or  of 
Domenichi. 

In  the  Novellino ,  the  new  spirit  has  already 
begun  to  appear,  and  it  is  in  those  tales  of  the 
collection  which  were  woven  from  popular  story 
and  legend  that  the  origins  of  the  Italian  facetiae 
may  best  be  studied.  The  story  of  the  Parish 
Priest  Porcellino  and  the  tale  of  the  Woman 
and  the  Pear-tree  might  be  literature  of  a  century 
later.  The  tales  of  the  Physician  of  Toulouse  and 
Messer  Roberto  and  the  Nuns  are  typical  facetiae, 
in  which  the  jovial,  unbelieving,  liberated  spirit 
that  inspired  Poggio  and  Boccaccio  are  plainly 
to  be  perceived, 
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The  influence  of  the  Church  and  the  use  of 
Latin  as  a  monkish  monopoly  tend  to  imbue  the 
greater  part  of  the  early  novelle  with  a  sense  of 
reverence,  respect,  and  pious  ingenuousness. 
The  brilliant  light  of  the  Renaissance,  which, 
on  one  side  at  any  rate,  was  the  assertion  of  the 
divine  humanity  of  man,  master  and  not  slave  of 
his  religious  beliefs,  had  not  yet  scattered  the 
gloom  and  mysticism  of  the  so-called  Dark 
Ages. 

Modern  writers  have  also  seen  analogies  be¬ 
tween  the  Florentine  facetiae  and  the  writings  of 
Rabelais,  while  Les  Cents  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  and 
the  Fouberies  of  Si  Djih  a  have  been  pointed  out 
as  having  an  association  with  the  type. 

Fabliaux  like  Le  Pretre  aux  mures  and  Le 
Vilain  mire  composed,  it  is  thought,  by  jongelurs 
or  trouveres  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  illustrate  the  continuity  of  this  kind  of 
light  literature. 

The  modern  facetiae,-  that  is  the  facetiae  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with  their 
typically  Italian,  or  rather  Tuscan,  characteristics 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  somewhere  about  i||Q 
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or  1450,  and  the  chief  master  of  the  art  was  the 
humanist  and  pseudo-cleric  Bracciolini,  known  as 
Poggio  or  Poggio  Fiorentino.  In  the  Preface  to 
his  Liber  F acetiarum,  written  as  has  been  said  in 
Latin,  Poggio  declares  that  he  wrote  it  to  sharpen 
his  wits  and  refresh  his  spirit,  therein  following 
the  example  of  the  ancients,  “  who  though  men 
of  great  learning  and  wisdom,  took  delight  in 
jests,  witticisms,  and  fables 

It  was  Poggio  who  by  entitling  his  work 
“  Facetiae  ”  gave  the  name  to  this  genre  of 
literature. 

According  to  Shepherd,  the  Englishman  who 
wrote  a  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  Italian 
humanist  wrote  his  book  of  jests  to  practise  his 
Latin. 

Poggio?  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  which, 
like  most  successful  books,  inspired  many  imitators, 
tells  us  how  it  came  into  being. 

“  I  have  in  mind  ”,  he  wrote,  “  before 
concluding  this  series  of  little  tales  to  add  in  what 
place  or  theatre  one  might  say,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  told.  This  place  was  our  ‘  Bugiale 51 

1  Bugia  means  lie. 
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a  kind  of  lie-factory,1  found  by  the  secretaries2 
to  give  us  a  laugh.  Since  the  times  of  Pope 
Martin,  we  had  the  habit  of  choosing  a  quiet 
place  in  which  we  could  tell  one  another  the  news, 
and  speak  of  various  matters,  either  serious  or 
frivolous,  to  distract  our  minds.” 

The  “  Bugiale  ”,  we  see,  was  thus  a  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  club,  where  what  were  really  the 
smoking-room  stories  of  those  times  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  much  as  they  do  in  our  clubs 
to-day.  That  full  licence  and  freedom  were 
allowed  in  this  room  in  the  Vatican,  Poggio 
frankly  tells  us  with  that  same  frankness  which, 
coming  from  a  secretary  who  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  Pope,  casts  an  interesting  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  times. 

“  Here  ”,  continues  our  jest-maker,  “  nobody 
was  spared,  and  we  spoke  ill  of  whatever  or  whom¬ 
soever  displeased  us.  Often  the  Pope  himself 
provided  material  for  our  criticisms,  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  many  attended  at  our  gatherings, 
for  fear  of  being  ridiculed  in  their  absence.” 
This  latter  touch  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with 

1  MenJflciorum  officina.  2  Pontifical  fecretarie 
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Poggio’s  sense  of  irony  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

“  Among  the  story-tellers  ”,  continues  Brac- 
ciolini,  u  was  Razello  of  Bologna,  many  of  whose 
tales  I  have  gathered  here.  Antonio  Lusco  also, 
who  is  often  referred  to,  was  a  clever  man.  And 
there  was  Cencio  Romano,  much  given  to  jesting. 
And  some  of  my  own  tales,  which  are  by  no  means 
stupid,  I  added  to  the  collection.  Now  my 
friends  are  dead,  and  the  Bugiale  is  no  more,  and, 
through  the  fault  of  the  times  and  of  men,  the 
habit  of  jesting  and  pleasant  talk  is  falling  out  of 
use.” 

We  may  set  this  latter  reflection  of  Poggio 
down  to  his  advancing  age,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  wrote  or  compiled  his  facetiae — a 
selection  from  which  makes  up  about  one  third 
of  the  present  volume — when  he  was  an  old  man 
of  seventy. 

Though  Bracciolini  is  the  most  outstanding 
writer  of  facetias,  and  the  one  who  practically 
invented  the  form,  there  are  several  other  writers 
or  compilers  to  be  considered. 

Before  touching  on  Poggio’s  interesting  life, 
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we  must  note  the  work  of  Pontano1.  The  author 
draws  his  illustrations  from  both  classical  and 
contemporary  sources.  He  was  distinguished  by  a 
greater  severity  of  style  and  matter  as  compared 
with  the  free  and  often  vulgarly  obscene 
Poggio. 

A  number  of  Pontano’s  facetiae  were  included 
in  the  collection  of  Ludovico  Domenichi,  which 
has  been  largely  drawn  on  to  furnish  the  material 
for  this  English  translation. 

Pontano’s  facetiae  have  a  more  classical  char¬ 
acter  than  those  of  Poggio.  They  are  severer  and 
more  literary.  While  those  of  Poggio  smack  of 
the  rotund  hilarity  of  the  Bugiale,  where  we  may 
be  sure  flasks  of  encouraging  wine  were  passed 
round  to  loosen  the  clerical  clubmen’s  tongues, 
Pontano’s  collection  is  staider,  and  approaches 
more  in  style  to  the  Greek  apophthegm. 

Ludovico  Carbone  also  wrote  a  small  volume 
of  facezie ,  a  few  of  which  are  included  in  the 
present  collection. 

The  citizens  of  Perugia,  Siena,  and  Florence 
were  those  who  were  most  given  to  the  making  of 

1  De  Sertnone, 
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facetiae.  But  the  Florentines  of  the  Medici 
times  were  the  true  masters  of  this  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

If  we  include  among  the  creators  of  jests 
the  authors  of  humorous  novelle ,  the  field  for 
the  gathering  together  of  a  collection  becomes 
greatly  extended.  The  present  writer  has  in¬ 
cluded  here  four  or  five  novelle ,  which  are 
perhaps  not  strictly  facetiae,  in  that  they  do 
not  appear  with  that  label,  but  for  their  humour 
and  quaintness  they  seem  well  worthy  of  a  place 
here.1 

Without  attempting  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  facetia  in  other  European  countries,  we  may 
note  in  passing  that  many  collections  of  jests  were 
made  in  Germany  about  this  time  (fifteenth 
century)  and  a  little  later.  Thus  we  have  Hein¬ 
rich  Bebel  (1472-1516),  poet  laureate  of  the 
Emperor  Muximilian,  who  published  a  popular 
collection  of  humorous  tales  towards  the  end  of 
the  quattrocento.  In  1508  Johann  Miilich  issued 

1  No.  CXVII  by  an  Anonymous  Author  (XV  century)  ; 
No.  CIX  by  Giovanni  Sercambi  (XIV  century)  ;  No,  CXIII 
by  Lorenzo  Magalotti  (XVII  century). 
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his  Margarita  facetiarum ,  which  includes  some 
examples  from  Panormita1. 

In  Italy  the  model  produced  by  Poggio  was 
duly  imitated,  and  facetiae  were  invented,  copied, 
rewritten,  and  repeated  until  they  became  a 
regular  part  of  the  local  literatures  depending  on 
the  Tuscan  tongue.  Types,  something  like  those 
in  the  Commedia  dell ’  Arte  developed  :  only 
these  were  authors  rather  than  actors  or  char¬ 
acters.  Thus  at  Padua  there  were  II  Toretto  ; 
at  Bologna,  L’Umore ;  in  Florence,  “  The 
Etruscan  ”  and  Alfonso  dei  Pazzi,  who  is  several 
times  referred  to  in  this  collection. 

Ludovico  Domenichi’s  compilation  contained 
a  great  number  of  examples,  and  his  collection 
has  been  largely  drawn  on  to  furnish  material  for 
this  book. 

Domenichi  was  a  native  of  Piacenza,  a  learned 
and  scholarly  man  who  wrote  on  a  number  of 
subjects.  In  the  history  of  the  literary  genre 
under  discussion,  he  is  to  be  considered  more  in  the 
light  of  a  compiler  or  editor  than  an  original  writer. 

Domenichi  made  two  collections  of  facetiae, 

1  Author  of  V Ermafrodita. 
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the  first  containing  some  examples  of  German 
jests ;  the  second,  published  more  than  twelve 
years  later,  being  more  strictly  national  in 
character.  Domenichi’s  incursion  into  the  field 
of  jocular  literature  would  seem  to  have  been  due 
to  his  reading  a  book  lent  him  by  Stradino  about 
1 54°  or  GS0  :  “  Un  bel  libretto  di  facezie  piacevoli 
e  di  motto  arguti  di  molti  eccellentissimi  e  nobilissimi 
ingegni.” 

Domenichi’s  second  collection  of  jests  was 
published  in  Florence  by  Torrentino  in  1562. 
The  book  had  an  immediate  and  great  success, 
and  was  reprinted  many  times. 

This  compiler  drew  his  matter  from  many 
sources,  which  he  does  not  always  cite.  This  is 
not  unnatural,  however,  since  the  same  story 
evidently  appeared  under  different  hands  quite 
frequently.  Of  all  forms  of  literature,  humorous 
writing  is  perhaps  the  form  which  least  easily 
crystallizes  into  a  definite  and  final  shape.  The 
atmosphere  of  jesting  and  humour  is  so  volatile 
a  thing  that  the  telling  of  the  same  story  is  nearly 

always  varied  by  the  character  of  the  teller  and  his 
audience. 
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While  Domenichi  is  important  in  the  history 
of  the  Italian  facetiae,  because  he  compiled  the 
most  extensive  and  most  popular  collection  of 
jests  and  humorous  anecdotes,  drawing  on  count¬ 
less  sources,  such  as  Stradino,  Spini,  and  Mondella 
of  Brescia,  it  is  Poggio  the  Florentine  who  may 
be  called  the  father  of  the  jocular  tale. 

Poggio  Bracciolini  was  born  at  Terranuova 
near  the  city  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany  in  1380.  He 
was  a  remarkable  figure  in  many  ways,  and  the 
Facetice,  written  in  his  declining  years,  form  only 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  literary  labours. 

He  studied  Greek  with  the  famous  Emmanuel 
Chrysoloras,  one  of  the  men  who  took  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  ancient 
tongue  and  the  spreading  of  humanistic  ideas  in 
Italy. 

Poggio,  at  an  early  age,  seems  to  have  perceived 
that  for  a  man  not  born  to  wealth  and  nobility, 
entry  into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  curia  was  about 
the  best  profession  open  to  talent  at  the  time. 
Without  taking  Holy  Orders,  but  wearing  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  Poggio  went  with  Pope 
John  XXII  to  the  Council  of  Constance.  Then 
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for  a  while  Poggio,  who  had  his  own  ideas  about 
the  Church,  and  disliked  religious  squabbles, 
took  to  travelling,  visiting  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Here  his  love  of  scholarship  and  learning, 
which  was  his  true  passion,  led  him  to  search  for 
ancient  manuscripts  in  the  monasteries  and 
convents.  In  this  search  he  was  rewarded  with 
considerable  success,  coming  across — it  is  suggested 
obtaining  by  any  means  in  his  power — works  by 
Quintilian,  Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Petronius,  besides 
many  other  minor  manuscripts. 

Poggio  visited  England  in  1425,  where  for  a 
while  he  was  the  guest  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
We  have  some  very  curious  and  interesting 
comments  and  criticisms  of  Poggio  on  his  English 
sojourn,  which  are  quoted  in  Shepherd’s  and 
Vespasiano’s  Lives  of  the  Florentine  humanist 
from  his  letters. 

“  The  English  ”,  wrote  Bracciolini,  “  prefer 
to  live  in  the  country  in  their  villas,  amid  the 
woods  and  fields.  This  nobility  is  measured  by 
the  extent  of  its  possessions.  They  go  in  largely 
for  agriculture  and  trading  in  wool.” 

It  would  seem  from  Poggio’s  letters,  in  which 
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lie  manifests  no  particular  sympathy  for  England 
or  English  ways,  that  England  was  then  much 
in  advance  of  most  other  European  countries  in 
its  sociological  economy,  even  though  the  new 
learning  had  hardly  reached  it. 

The  Tuscan  observed  “  with  great  astonish¬ 
ment  ”  that  the  rich  merchants  retired  in  ease  to 
their  country-houses,  where  they  were  treated 
as  friends  and  equals  by  the  hereditary  nobles. 
This  fact  was  to  Poggio  a  detestable  thing,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  from  the  comments  of  an 
impartial  foreigner  how  the  England  of  those 
times  had  on  its  social  and  sociological  sides 
certain  natural  originating  affinities  with  the 
England  of  to-day. 

Bracciolini  also  confided  to  his  Italian  corre¬ 
spondent  that  the  English  aristocracy  ate  and 
drank  in  copious  fashion.  Though  our  clerical 
humanist  does  not  mention  it,  we  can  see  from 
his  own  Facetice  that  excellent  trenchermen  and 
three-bottle  heroes  were  not  lacking  in  the  Italy 
of  this  period. 

Poggio’s  visit  to  England  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  Renaissance  was  glowing  in  Italy  with  a 
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fervour  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to  understand, 
and  the  Italian  no  doubt  felt  himself  something 
of  a  superior  person,  an  early  “  highbrow  ”, 
one  might  say.  He  was  one  of  the  not  numerous 
band  of  persons  in  the  lay  world  who  not  only 
knew  Latin  and  Greek  well,  but  could  write  and 
speak  in  both  languages.  England,  which  does 
not  assimilate  new  movements  any  the  worse  for 
assimilating  them  rather  late,  had  hardly  yet  begun 
to  feel  the  Greco-Roman  madness,  and  suffer  the 
thrill  of  humanism. 

To  Poggio,  the  English  aristocracy  of  those 
days  probably  seemed  a  gross  and  material  crew. 
Poggio,  pupil  of  the  great  Crysalaros,  no  doubt 
marvelled  at  the  lack  of  intellectual  interest  on 
the  part  of  his  hosts,  much  as  a  product  of  our 
modern  civilization  might  marvel  at  a  people 
ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  radio-telephony  or 
television.  Yet,  from  his  own  confession,  we  see 
how  surprised  he  was  at  finding  social  conditions 
really  much  more  advanced  in  England  than  in 
Florence,  which  boasted  her  new-found  theoretical 
democracy. 

Poggio,  after  his  English  sojourn,  returned  to 
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Rome,  where  we  find  him  acting  as  secretary  to 
the  Roman  curia,  or  Papal  Court,  a  sinecure  for  a 
smooth-tongued  humanist.  Here,  while  osten¬ 
sibly  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  labours,  Poggio 
wrote  his  dialogues  on  Avarice  and  Hypocrisy, 
and  regularly  attended,  if  he  did  not  actually 
found,  the  Bugiale  ”  club,  where  religion, 
cardinals,  and  the  Pope  himself  were  all  sub¬ 
jected  to  torrents  of  irony  and  criticism,  such  as 
could  spring  only  from  minds  saturated  in  the 
iconoclastic  agnosticism  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  the  mornings  Poggio  attended  to  his 
official  duties,  which  were  probably  light,  while 
the  evenings  in  the  genial  smoking-room  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Bugiale  drew  from  him  and  his 
companions  jests  and  sayings,  which  were  some¬ 
times  witty,  but  oftener  both  witty  and  obscene, 
and  on  occasion  only  obscene. 

There  is  something  very  Roman  in  the  grossness 
of  many  of  the  Poggian  facetiae,  although  in 
others  the  Florentine  spirit,  not  less  carnal  but 
lighter,  is  equally  evident. 

Bracciolini  was  a  small,  almost  inconsequent 
figure  of  fifteenth-century  Italian  humanism, 
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but  he  is  able  to  throw  considerable  light  on  his 
times.  We  can  realize  through  him  how  strong 
was  the  pressure  of  the  dead  hand  of  antiquity, 
of  the  countless  Hellenes  and  Romans,  clamouring 
for  an  immortality  in  the  human  spirit,  an 
immortality,  which,  if  they  have  gained  it,  will 
be  largely  due  to  the  spacious,  mocking,  joyous, 
tumultuous  days  of  the  Italian  cinquecento. 

Poggio  came  to  Florence  after  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  had  ascended  the  Papal  throne,  and  met  about 
this  time,  Francesco  Filelfo,  colleague  and  rival 
in  humanism,  learning,  wit,  and  scurrility. 
Filelfo,  who  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Poggio’s 
Facetice,  wrote  squibs  and  pamphlets  against  his 
colleague,  while  the  latter  replied  with  abundant 
abuse  and  consummate  indecency. 

Filelfo  is  another  typical  figure  of  these  times. 
He  was  born  in  1358,  studied  Greek  in  the  East, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  speak  and  write  the 
classic  tongue  in  Italy.  He  possessed  all  that 
intellectual  arrogance  which  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  special  failings  of  these  early  humanists, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  learning,  were,  as  often  as 
not,  intolerant,  vain,  and  full  of  that  traditional 
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irritability  which  formerly,  at  any  rate,  was 
always  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  literary 
men. 

Filelfo  became  tutor  in  the  noble  house  of 
Filippo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  where  he  was 
expected  to  act  as  a  kind  of  tame  poet,  to 
the  family,  writing  epithalamaia,  funeral  odes, 
panegyrics,  and  lampoons  against  the  Duke’s 
enemies.  It  was  here  that  Filelfo  acquired  his 
skill  in  the  art  of  diatribe  and  literary  abuse,  in 
which  art  he  often  crossed  swords  with  Poggio. 
Filelfo  was  also  a  maker  of  facetiae,  though  he 
left  no  collection  or  compilation  to  rival  that  of 
his  friend  and  sometime  enemy.  Among  his  works, 
all  written  in  Latin,  we  have  Opus  Satyr  arum , 
which  is  consistently  obscene,  and  Tabulae,  and 
De  Morali  Disciplina. 

Filelfo  fell  foul  of  the  Medici,  against  whom 
he  wrote  lampoons  or  libels,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Florence.  He  attacked  Poggio,  of  whom  he 
was  always  rather  jealous, -and  a  battle  of  gross  and 
scurrilous  abuse  began  between  the  two  men  who 
did  so  much  for  the  spread  of  humanism  in  their 
time. 
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This  mixture  ot  indecency  and  learning,  of 
base  wit  and  absorbing  passion  tor  what  was  tine 
and  beautiful  in  literature  and  art,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  period. 

Poggio  wrote  his  Invectives  against  Filelfo  in 
a  villa  surrounded  with  noble  relics  of  the  classic 
world,  statues,  and  busts  ot  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  with  a  library  that  must  have  con¬ 
tained  many  precious  manuscripts. 

Poggio  speaks  of  Filelfo  as  “  vomiting  his 
libels  from  the  fetid  drain  of  his  mouth  ”,  and 
goes  on  to  cast  reflections  on  the  honour  of  his 
mother  quite  in  the  fashion  ot  a  stevedore  or 
porter  in  some  Mediterranean  port. 

The  affection  tor  the  obscene  and  for  vulgar 
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abuse  ot  these  early  humanists  would  appear  to 
hat  e  had  partly  a  literary  origin.  The  epigrams 
ot  Martial  and  ot  other  Latin  and  Greek  writers 
et  identh  sen  ed  as  models  for  these  torch-carriers 
ot  the  new  light.  Maybe  in  their  intellectual 
superiority,  which  is  patent  in  their  lives  and 
writings,  they  felt  themselves  above  the  ordinary 
conventions.  Moreover,  they  derived  delight 
trom  using  the  Latin  tongue  to  express  thoughts 
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and  ideas  which  had  not  been  expressed  in  it 
since  classic  times.  Then,  too,  the  language  in 
which  they  wrote  was  not  understood  of  the  vulgar, 
and  a  liberal  display  of  salaciousness  seemed  to 
them  no  doubt  £  the  right  thing  ’,  and  altogether 
in  the  classic  tradition  of  Martial. 

Humanism  and  the  spiritual  fervour  of  the 
Renaissance  was  almost  a  religion  in  the  beginning. 
These  early  rediscoverers  of  the  magic  of  Hellas 
did  not  certainly  carry  their  paganism  so  far  as 
to  attempt  to  believe  in  the  ancient  myth¬ 
ology,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  their 
classical  studies  were  to  a  great  extent  the  cause 
of  their  ‘  losing  their  faith  ’  in  Christianity. 
They  practised  the  Christian  religion,  and  men 
like  Poggio  attached  themselves  to  the  Church, 
but  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  A  scholar 
and  writer  in  those  days  had,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
gain  the  favour  of  a  rich  noble  or  else  lend  his 
services  to  the  Church.  Poggio’s  violent  attacks,  or 
rather  the  disrespectful  way  in  which  he  treats  the 
clergy  and  religion,  sometimes  even  the  very 
sacraments  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  read  to 
us  very  like  the  writings  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had 
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not  found  a  new  religion,  had  at  an y  rate  no  more 
use  for  the  old  one. 

An  interesting  consideration  on  this  period- 
making  too  much  of  a  parenthesis  to  be  treated 
here— would  be  to  trace  how  the  Church,  later, 
and  even  to  some  extent  at  this  very  time, 
absorbed  the  new  movement  for  its  own  ends, 
and,  instead  of  perishing  under  the  assault  of 
humanism,  drew  fresh  strength  and  new  might 
from  it,  becoming  indeed  its  patron  and  supporter. 

While  part  of  Poggio’s  scurrility  and  indecency, 
like  that  of  his  colleagues,  had  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  a  classic  and  literary  origin,  a  good  deal  of 
it  had  its  roots  in  the  Florentine  passion  for  the 
bitmg  retort,  the  risposte  and  the  “  beffa  ”,  or 
jest. 

After  a  long  period  of  sojourn  in  Florence  or 
the  neighbourhood,  and  after  having  married  at 
the  age  of  55  a  young  girl  of  good  family,  Poggio 
returned  to  Rome  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicholas  V.  During  this  period,  Bracciolini 
wrote  other  works,  and  later,  when  he  was 
nominated  Secretary  to  the  Florentine  Republic, 
he  composed  his  big  work,  the  History  of  Florence. 
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Here  he  sought  to  imitate  the  Latin  historians, 
with  unfortunate  results  for  the  clarity  and 
limpidity  of  the  history. 

Poggio  Fiorentino  died  in  his  villa  at  Florence 
in  1459,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce. 

Of  the  facetia  as  a  literary  form  or  type  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  It  presents  an 
obvious  likeness  to  the  novella ,  or  little  tale,  and 
while  many  facetiae  may  be  classed  equally  well 
as  novelle ,  certain  novelle  clearly  approximate  to 
the  facetia. 

The  moral  and  ascetic  sense  which  permeates 
many  of  the  little  tales  of  the  Novellino  and  other 
early  collections  of  stories  has  all  but  vanished.  It 
survives  in  a  number  of  the  jests  in  Domenichi’s 
collection,  but  in  Bracciolini  it  is  practically 
absent.  Poggio  likes  the  broad  laugh,  the  deep 
guffaw,  and  the  bawdy  jest.  He  shows  us  a  world 
not  unlike  that  of  Boccaccio,  but  without  any 
of  Boccaccio’s  poetry  or  grace.  But  between  the 
two  worlds  of  characters  and  scenes,  there  are 
plain  similarities.  Both  picture  a  society  of 
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unrest! aincd  carnal  longings,  of  disbelief,  of 
comfortable  cynicism  and  happy  despair. 

A  material  world,  it  may  be  said,  but  a  very 
frank,  unhypocritical  one,  where  learning  has 
stimulated  the  carnal  appetites  rather  than 
asceticizing  them,  and  wit  is  hardly  recognized 
unless  h  savours  richly  of  the  earth. 

All  wives  arc  assumed  to  be  unfaithful,  and 
most  husbands  arc  either  rakes  or  cuckolds,  or 
both,  in  Poggio’s  pages.  The  confessional  is  a 
trap  tor  women  s  virtue  or  a  convenient  resource 
of  the  licentious  cleric.  Convents  and  monasteries 
are,  as  a  rule,  little  better  than  lupanars.  For 
religion,  no  respect  is  shown  in  the  facetirc,  and 
Poggio  makes  fun  ot  the  holy  rites  and  sacraments. 
When  the  friars  and  priests  are  not  immoral 
rascals,  they  are  scioccbi,  or  fools,  like  the  parish 
priest  who  did  not  know  when  Easter  fell.  Or 
else  they  are  knaves,  like  the  friar  of  St  Anthony, 
who  promised  protection  to  a  shepherd’s  flocks 
m  return  for  a  gift  of  money,  and  promised  of 
course  without  result. 

A  certain  respect  is  shown  by  Poggio  for  men 
with  clever  tongues,  men  of  talent,  or  ingegno, 
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while  Creek  and  Latin  learning  are  apparently 
the  highest  virtues  in  the  whole  world. 

The  stupidity  of  humanity,  especially  among 
the  lower  orders,  such  as  peasants  and  tenders  of 
flocks,  is  sorely  castigated.  Women  are  generally 
represented  as  being  cleverer  and  smarter  than 
men,  though,  in  some  instances,  we  have  ingenuous 
girls  who,  however,  usually  assume  such  char¬ 
acteristic  in  order  to  provide  the  excuse  for  a 
salacious  story. 

Poggio’s  is  not  a  moral  world,  but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  look  for  very  strict  morality  in  him  who 
portrayed  what  must,  after  all,  have  been  a  large 
side,  though  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the 
manners  of  his  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  what  we  now 
understand  as  humour  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense, 
which,  it  may  be  suggested  in  passing,  has  in 
modern  times  practical ly  supplanted  Latin  wit 
throughout  the  world,  appears  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  Italian  literature  in  the  facetiae  and 
analogous  novelle.  Wit  and  witty  sayings  had 
been  hitherto — following  the  classical  tradition — 
matter  of  words  than  facts.  The  old 
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affection  for  the  clever  play  on  words,  the  barbed 
reply  and  the  mot  juste  appear  frequently  in  these 
pages,  but  the  broader  humour,  which  is  drawn 
from  life  rather  than  literature,  the  humour  of 
incongruousness  and  ridiculousness,  was  the  new 
note  in  the  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
jocular  tales. 

The  story  of  the  Friar’s  Breeches,  honoured 
as  a  sacred  relic,  is  a  case  in  point,  as  is  also  the 
narrative  of  the  priest  who  said  ioo  when  he 
meant  1000. 

Examples  of  the  facetiae  where  the  point  lies 
in  a  play  on  words  or  a  witty  turn  are  LXIV  and 
XCIV  which  come  trom  Domenichi’s  collection. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  facetiae  are  devoted  to 
showing  the  folly  of  fools.  The  bumpkin  and  the 
clodhopper  were  satirized  in  those  times,  as 
£  Farmer  Giles  ’  and  ‘  Old  Garge  ’  are  still 
ridiculed,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  comic  papers 
of  to-day. 

Not  a  few  of  the  jests  appear  somewhat 
pointless  to  us  nowadays,  and  the  compiler 
seems  generally  to  have  had  small  respect  for  the 
intelligence  of  his  readers,  for  he  often  underlines 
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the  joke  with  a  phrase  such  as  “  and  at  this  witty 
saying  all  laughed  ”,  or  “  and  this  was  a  very 
witty  remark 

An  outstanding  feature  of  many  of  the  facetiae 
is  their  grossness  and  their  often  coarse  indecency. 
It  is  curious  how  a  learned  and  scholarly  man  like 
Poggio  could  have  revelled  so  in  loose  talk  and 
bawdy  jests,  but  we  must  not  judge  Bracciolini 
according  to  too  Puritan  a  standard,  for  he  did 
but  reflect  what  was  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  his 
times. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  practically  all 
the  facetiae  were  written  in  Latin,  and  it  was 
partly  for  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  showing  that 
every  kind  of  subject  could  be  treated  in  the 
ancient  tongue  that  writers  like  Poggio  delighted 
in  dealing  with  everyday  subjects,  drawing  their 
material  from  the  rough  and  tumble  of  common 
life. 

In  the  present  translation,  made  from  Italian 
version  of  such  facetiae  as  were  originally  written 
in  Latin1,  only  about  one  third  or  less  of  Poggio’s 
facetiae  have  been  included,  the  rest  being  chiefly 
1  Poggio’s  facetiae  were  all  written  in  Latin. 
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taken  from  Carbone  and  Pontano  through 
Domenichi  s  compilation.  Several  of  the  facetiae 
in  Domenichi’s  collection  are  from  foreign,  and 
especially  German,  sources. 

One  may  conclude  by  quoting  Poggio’s  own 
aP°logia  for  his  facetiae  : 

I  think  there  will  be  many  ”,  he  wrote, 
who  will  blame  these  conversations,  either  as 
being  things  of  no  account  and  unworthy  of  the 
seriousness  of  man,  or  because  they  would  have 
in  them  a  greater  elegance  and  a  more  animated 
style,  But,  I  answer  them  that  I  have  read  that 
our  elders,  men  of  the  greatest  prudence  and 
learning,  took  delight  in  jests,  facetiae,  and  fables 
for  which  they  were  praised  rather  than  blamed. 

I  shall  have  done  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have 
regained  their  good  opinion.  Therefore,  who  will 
want  to  believe  that  I  have  done  a  base  thing  in 
imitating  them  in  this,  since  I  am  not  able  to 
imitate  them  in  other  things,  by  consecrating  to 
the  cares  of  writing  that  time  which  others  lose 
in  society  and  conversation,  when  this  is  not  an 
indecorous  work  and  may  give  pleasure  to  the 
reader?  It  is,  moreover,  an  honourable,  indeed 
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a  necessary,  thing,  praised  by  the  philosophers,  to 
comfort  the  mind  weighed  down  by  troubles  and 
reflections,  and  to  lead  it  to  gaiety  by  means  of 
some  light  recreation. 

“  Moreover,  to  expect  a  fine  style  in  matters 
of  trifling  account,  or  in  those  expressed  with 
common  and  facetious  words,  or  in  giving  the 
content  of  what  others  have  said  seems  to  me  a 
wearisome  idea.  For  there  are  certain  things 
which  revolt  from  ulterior  ornament,  and  seek 
instead  to  be  written  down  as  they  came  from 
the  mouths  of  them  who  spoke  them. 

“  There  may  be  those  who  will  think  that  this 
apology  of  mine  comes  from  lack  of  talent  :  and 
this  is  indeed  my  own  opinion. 

“  Therefore  let  those  who  believe  this  take 
these  fables  themselves  and  present  them  and  deck 
them  out  to  their  fancy,  and  I  exhort  them  to  do 
so,  for  the  Latin  tongue  in  our  age  has  grown  rich 
even  in  light  things,  and  the  practice  of  writing 
such  will  help  to  the  great  art  of  literature. 

“  I  myself  wished  to  make  a  trial  to  see  if  many 
things  which  were  reputed  as  being  unable  to  be 
said  or  written  in  Latin  could  nevertheless  be  so 
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written  without  falling  into  baseness.  So  I  did 
not  seek  either  elegance,  or  an  ample  style,  but  I 
contented  myself  and  am  now  content  that  my 
tales  do  not  seem  badly  told. 

And  in  any  case,  let  all  those  who  are  over- 
rigid  censors  and  too  bitter  critics  spare  themselves 
the  reading  of  these  conversations — for  it  is  so 
I  would  call  them — and,  as  once  Lucilius  said, 
I  like  my  readers  to  be  of  serene  and  happy  mind. 

“  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  too  little 
cultured,  I  do  not  deny  them  the  right  to  think 
as  they  will,  provided  they  do  not  grow  angry 
with  the  author,  who  has  written  only  to  exercise 
his  talent  and  refresh  the  spirit.” 
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I 

Old  Wine 

Messer  Matteo  Franco,  walking  with  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici,  and  coming  to  an  inn  where  some  bad 
wine  was  served  them,  which,  however,  the  host 
declared  to  be  very  old,  said  : 

“  It  seems  to  me  in  its  second  childhood.” 

II 

How  a  Friar's  Breeches  became  Sacred  Relics 

A  pleasant  story  which  ought  to  have  its  place 
among  these  little  tales  happened  some  time  ago 
in  Amalia. 

A  married  woman,  moved  it  would  seem  by 
piety,  went  to  confess  her  sins  to  a  friar  of  the 
minor  orders.  The  friar,  listening  to  the  woman’s 
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confession,  was  moved  with  desire,  and  plied  her 
so  with  words  and  youthful  supplications  that 
finally  he  won  her  to  his  passion,  and  it  only  re¬ 
mained  between  them  to  arrange  the  manner  of 
their  meeting. 

They  made  their  plan  out  of  the  light-hearted¬ 
ness  of  their  youth,  that  the  woman  should  feign 
a  great  sickness,  and  should  call  her  confessor  to 
her  bedside.  It  is  the  custom  to  leave  confessor 
and  penitent  alone  together  for  the  greater  liberty 
of  the  soul. 

So  the  woman  feigned  her  malady,  and  put 
herself  to  bed,  complaining  of  a  mortal  pain, 
and  asked  for  her  confessor,  who  entered  her 
chamber  alone,  everyone  else  having  carefully 
retired. 

And  the  two  of  them  played  Cupid’s  game  not 
once  but  several  times.  The  confessor’s  visit  was 
so  protracted  that  some  one  came  into  the  room 
to  see  if  all  was  well,  whereat  the  friar  took  his 
leave  of  the  woman,  saying  that  he  would  return 
the  next  day  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  con¬ 
fession,  for  it  was  very  long. 

He  returned  next  day,  and  was  left  alonewvith 
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the  woman.  Removing  his  breeches,  he  laid  them 
over  a  chair,  and  continued  to  hear  the  con¬ 
fession  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  previous 

The  husband,  who  was  not  at  all  suspicious, 
nevertheless  marvelled  at  the  length  of  the 
sacrament,  and  suddenly  entered  the  room. 
The  friar  slipped  away,  leaving  his  breeches 
behind  him  in  his  haste. 

The  husband  protested  loudly,  saying  that 
the  man  was  not  a  friar  but  an  adulterer,  and  he 
went  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  and  made  a 
great  disturbance,  violently  threatening  the  guilty 
man  with  death. 

The  prior,  who  was  an  old  man,  sought  to 
calm  the  man’s  ire,  saying  that  his  loud-mouthed 
anger  and  violent  reproaches  turned  little  to  the 
honour  of  his  family,  and  that  it  was  best  to  keep 
quiet  about  everything,  and  hide  it. 

The  husband  argued  that  the  thing  was 
manifest  enough  on  account  of  the  breeches,  and 
could  not  be  hidden,  but  the  old  prior  found  a 
way  out  of  this,  too,  saying  that  the  breeches 
could  pass  for  those  of  St  Francis,  which  the 
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friar  had  taken  as  a  holy  relic  to  cure  the  wife. 
He  would  come  and  fetch  them  back  with  great 
solemnity  and  pomp. 

So  the  prior  convoked  the  monks,  and, 
dressed  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  with  a  large 
Cross  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  they  repaired 
to  the  man’s  house,  and  took  the  breeches  away 
devoutly  as  if  they  were  a  holy  relic,  and  they 
placed  them  on  a  silken  cushion,  and  made  the 
husband  and  the  wife  kiss  them,  as  they  did  all 
they  met  on  the  way. 

With  chants  and  prayers  and  ceremonies,  they 
bore  the  breeches  back  to  the  monastery,  and 
placed  them  with  the  other  relics. 

But  later,  the  facts  were  discovered,  and  a 
commission  of  inquiry  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
look  into  the  sacrilege. 


Ill 

The  Sleepy  Confessor 

A  confessor  used  often  to  fall  asleep  while 
hearing  confessions.  A  woman  went  to  him  to 
confess,  and  accused  herself  of  having  stolen  a 
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kettle.  Then  seeing  the  priest  fall  asleep,  she 
got  up  and  went  away. 

Another  woman  took  her  place,  whereupon 
the  confessor  woke  up,  and  thinking  it  was  the 
same  woman  said  :  “  Well,  what  about  that 

kettle  you  stole  ?  ” 

IV 

Worst  of  all 

Messer  Marsillo  says  that  priests  are  worse 
than  laymen,  friars  worse  than  priests,  monks 
worse  than  friars,  hermits  worse  than  monks,  and 
women  worse  than  all. 

V 

The  Worst  Men  in  the  World 

The  worst  men  in  the  wTorld  live  in  Rome,  and 
worse  than  the  others  are  the  priests,  and  the  worst 
of  the  priests  they  make  cardinals,  and  the  worst 
of  all  the  cardinals  is  made  Pope. 

VI 

Francesco  Sachetti 

Cosmo  de’  Medici  used  to  say  that  Francesco 
Sachetti,  who  was  always  in  the  company  of 
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learned  men  and  yet  remained  an  ignoramus, 
was  like  the  kidney  which  is  surrounded  by  fat, 
and  yet  is  always  lean. 


VII 

The  Old  Woman’s  Prayer 

There  was  a  certain  Duke  so  hated  in  Milan 
for  his  intolerable  cruelties  that  day  and  night 
everyone  prayed  that  ill-fortune  should  come 
upon  him. 

A  decrepit  old  woman,  however,  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  the  church  every  evening  at 
sundown,  and  praying  to  God  to  give  the  tyrant 
health  and  long  life. 

The  Duke,  hearing  of  this,  and  knowing  that 
he  did  not  merit  any  such  intercession,  had  the 
old  woman  brought  before  him,  and  asked  her 
the  reason  of  her  praying  to  God  for  him. 

“  It  is  true  ”,  she  said  ;  “  this  thing  which  I 
have  done  with  regularity  up  till  now,  and  for 
this  reason.  When  I  was  a  girl,  the  Milanese  had 
a  lord  who  was  very  cruel,  so  that  I  desired  his 
ruin  and  death  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  died  than 
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there  succeeded  to  him  a  man  who  was  in  no  way 
better,  so  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  were  he  to  be  killed  too.  Now  we  have  you, 
our  third  lord,  much  worse  and  more  cruel  than 
the  other  two.  So  fearing  that  after  your  death 
there  may  come  another  worse  yet  than  you,  I 
never  cease  to  pray  to  God  that  He  may  let  you 
live  for  a  very  long  time.” 

Ashamed  of  himself,  the  tyrant  had  the  woman 
killed  for  her  rash  wit. 

VIII 

The  Peace  of  the  Monastery 

“  The  peace  of  the  monastery  ”  means  perfect 
peace  and  bad  will,  because  there  was  once  a 
monk  in  a  monastery,  who  for  over  forty  years 
had  said  his  paternosters  every  day  before  a 
crucifix  which  one  day  fell  down  upon  his  head 
and  hurt  him. 

The  monk  could  not  pardon  this,  but,  urged 
by  the  prior,  he  came  to  make  peace  and  be 
resigned,  saying,  however,  that  there  was  some 
bad  will  somewhere. 
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IX 

An  Excommunicated  Peasant  eaten  by  the 
Priests 

In  Dalmatia,  where  the  Hungarians  live  side 
by  side  with  the  Croats,  a  certain  terrible  and  cruel 
lord  commanded  that  a  dead  peasant,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  in  life,  should  be  buried 
in  the  cemetery.  The  parish  priest,  however,  in 
agreement  with  the  clerics  of  the  district  and  by 
the  order  of  the  eldest  of  them,  refused  to  give 
the  man  Christian  burial. 

Whereat  the  lord  rose  up  in  his  rage,  and  said  : 
“  May  I  die  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  placing  this 
servant  of  mine  in  holy  ground  before  a  month 
passes.” 

So,  soon  after,  having  invited  to  his  castle  all 
the  priests  of  the  district,  almost  as  though 
wishing  to  make  amends  for  his  crimes,  and 
having  had  the  body  of  the  peasant  cut  up  into 
pieces  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  skilfully 
cooked,  he  set  it  before  the  priests  to  eat.  And 
they,  thinking  it  was  some  other  flesh,  set  to,  and 
ate  it,  and  thanked  the  lord  afterwards. 
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And  he,  in  his  turn,  said  to  them  :  “  It  is  I 
who  must  thank  you,  for  that  peasant  you 
refused  to  receive  in  your  cemetery,  you  have  laid 
in  the  holier  ground  of  your  stomachs.” 

At  these  words  many  of  the  priests,  disgusted 
at  the  horror  of  the  thing,  began  to  feel  pains  in 
their  stomachs,  and  many  of  them  cast  up  again 
the  food  they  had  swallowed  into  the  lord’s 
bosom,  while  others,  waiting  a  while,  got  rid  of  it 
in  the  privy. 

So  that  the  discussion  still  goes  on  as  to  the 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  peasant  :  the  lord  saying 
that  it  reposes  in  the  bodies  of  the  priests,  while 
they  maintain  it  is  in  the  privy  or  the  knight’s 
bosom. 


X 

Of  a  Curate  who  buried  a  Little  Dog 

There  was  once  in  Tuscany  a  country  curate 
who  was  very  rich,  and.  when  a  little  dog  of  his 
died,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  buried  it  in 
the  cemetery. 

The  fact  came  to  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who, 
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being  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  curate’s  money, 
had  him  brought  up  before  him  as  guilty  of  a 
grave  offence.  The  priest,  knowing  the  character 
of  the  bishop,  went  to  see  him  with  fifty  ducats 
in  his  pocket. 

The  bishop,  seeing  the  curate  before  him, 
reproved  him  severely  for  giving  burial  to  a  dog 
in  sacred  ground,  and  ordered  that  he  be  sent  to 
prison. 

“  My  lord  ”,  said  the  crafty  priest,  “  had  you 
known  the  intelligence  of  that  little  dog,  you 
would  not  have  marvelled  at  his  being  given 
burial  along  with  men,  because  both  alive  and 
dead  he  had  as  much  intelligence  as  any 
man.” 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  ”  said  the  bishop. 

The  little  dog  ”,  replied  the  curate,  “  left 
a  will,  and,  knowing  your  Lordship’s  poverty, 

he  left  you  fifty  ducats,  which  I  have  brought 
with  me.” 

The  bishop  then  approved  of  both  the  will 
and  the  burial  ;  took  the  money  and  acquitted 
the  priest. 
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XI 

Of  a  Countryman  who  wished  to  marry  a  young 

girl 

A  countryman  of  Pergola  wanted  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbour,  but,  when  he  saw  her, 
she  seemed  to  him  much  too  young  and  childish. 

The  father  of  the  young  girl,  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  peasant,  said  :  “  She  is  much 

older  and  more  mature  than  you  think.  She  has 
already  had  three  children  by  our  parish  priest.” 

XII 

Of  a  Doctor  who  betrayed  the  wife  of  a  Tailor 
who  was  ill 

A  certain  tailor  of  Florence  begged  a  doctor 
to  visit  his  wife,  who  was  ill.  The  doctor  came 
to  the  house  when  the  tailor  was  away  on  business, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  wife,  even  as  she  lay  on 
her  bed  of  sickness,  and  against  her  will. 

When  the  tailor  returned,  the  doctor  was  just 
about  to  go,  and  informed  the  other  that  he  had 
nearly  cured  his  wife. 
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The  tailor  found  the  woman  in  tears,  however. 

Learning  fully  of  the  doctor’s  treachery,  the 
tailor  said  nothing.  But  a  little  while  afterwards, 
the  doctor’s  wife  called  him  to  make  her  a  certain 
garment  called  a  cotta. 

The  tailor  went  to  the  doctor’s  house  to  take 
the  woman’s  measure,  but  for  this,  it  was  neces- 
sar y,  he  said,  that  the  doctor’s  wife,  who  had  a 
beautiful  figure,  should  remove  most  of  her 
clothes.  And,  when  she  was  nearly  naked,  the 
tailor  took  his  revenge  on  the  doctor,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  did  not  fail  to  tell  him  about  it. 

XIII 

Of  a  Hermit  who  had  many  Women 

T.  here  used  to  live  in  Padua  a  hermit  of  the 
name  of  Ausmirio,  during  the  time  of  Francesco, 
who  was  the  seventh  Duke  of  Padua,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  confession,  he  who  had  the  fame 
of  being  a  most  holy  man,  knew  many  women, 
and  some  of  them  were  even  of  the  nobility. 

Finally,  since  his  hypocrisy  could  no  longer 
remain  hidden,  his  evil  manner  of  life 
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bruited  abroad.  He  was  seized  by  the  podesta 1 
and  confessed  many  of  his  crimes,  and  at  last  he 
was  taken  before  Duke  Francesco. 

The  latter  sent  for  his  secretary,  and,  to  enjoy 
a  laugh  over  the  affair,  asked  the  hermit  for  details 
of  his  licentious  conduct  and  the  names  of  the 
women  he  had  seduced. 

The  secretary  wrote  the  names  down,  and  many 
of  them  were  wives  of  members  of  the  Duke’s 
Court. 

When  at  last  the  hermit  had  finished  with  the 
list  of  names,  the  Duke  asked  him  if  there  were 
not  still  others,  but  the  hermit  obstinately  denied 
that  there  were  any  other  names.  The  secretary 
spoke  to  him  severely,  threatening  him  with 
torture  if  he  did  not  give  all  the  names. 

Then  the  hermit,  drawing  a  sigh,  said  : 
“  Write  then  the  name  of  your  own  wife,  and 
put  her  among  the  others.” 

When  he  heard  this,  the  pen  fell  from  the 
secretary’s  hand,  so  great  was  his  sorrow,  but  the 

1  Governor  of  town  or  city,  like  mayor,  but  appointed  by 
the  Central  Government.  The  office  has  been  revived  under 
modern  Fascism. 
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Duke  laughed  loudly  and  said  it  was  right  that  a 
man  who  had  listened  with  such  delight  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others  should  come  at  last  to  find 
himself  in  their  company. 

XIV 

Messer  Nicholas 

Nicholas  Porcinaro,  a  very  severe  judge, 
having  sentenced  three  malefactors  to  death  for  a 
certain  crime,  there  came  before  him  a  fourth 
criminal.  The  judge  asked  him  his  name,  and 
the  man  answered  :  “  my  name  is  Sedicesimo 

(Sixteenth).” 

Messer  Nicholas  marvelled  greatly  at  this 
name,  and  had  the  following  explanation  from 
the  criminal. 

“  My  lord  judge,  I  have  this  name  owing  to 
the  fact  that  three  of  my  companions  have  been 
given  the  rope  by  you,  and  so  I  shall  be  glad  that 
another  dozen  may  come  to  their  punishment 
before  it  is  my  turn.” 

The  judge  was  amused  at  the  man’s  answer,  and 
let  him  off  lightly. 
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XV 

The  Choristers 

One  day  some  choristers  were  singing  some 
madrigals  of  Vicenzo  Ruffo — madrigals  with 
five-voice  parts. 

One  of  the  singers  stopped,  and  failed  to  take 
up  his  part  at  the  right  moment,  whereat  the 
others  also  stopped  singing,  and  asked  him  why 
he  had  ceased  singing. 

“  I  stopped  singing  ”,  he  said,  “  to  hear  how 
the  thing  sounded  with  four  voices.” 

XVI 

Kings  and  Asses 

Alfonzo,  King  of  Naples,  being  bothered 
while  he  was  eating  by  an  importunate  old  man 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  enjoy  his 
meal  in  peace,  shouted  out  aloud  for  everyone 
to  hear  that  the  state  of  an  ass  was  much  better 
than  that  of  a  king,  for,  while  asses  eat,  their 
masters  leave  them  alone,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
with  kings. 
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XVII 

The  Unrepentant  Smith 

A  certain  smith,  being  near  to  death,  confessed 
his  sins  to  a  priest,  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
express  forgiveness  towards  his  enemies,  the 
priest  said  to  him  ;  “  If  you  do  not  do  as  I  tell 
you,  you  will  go  to  hell  for  certain.” 

“  If  such  be  indeed  the  case  ”,  said  the  smith, 
“  then  you  can  leave  me  without  giving  me 
extreme  unction,  for  I  want  the  devil  to  eat  me 
up  raw,  as  I  am,  without  any  oil  or  salt.”1 

Words  worthy  of  a  beast  rather  than  a 
Christian. 


XVIII 

Of  Lorenzo  de9  Medici 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici  was  asked  by  Ugolino 
Martelli  why  he  had  got  up  so  late  in  the  morning. 
In  return,  Lorenzo  asked  the  other  what  he  had 
done  early  in  the  morning. 

1  Those  in  danger  of  death  are  anointed  with  blessed  oil 
and  holy  water. 
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And  when  Ugolino  told  him  of  certain  light 
and  foolish  things  he  had  done,  Lorenzo  replied  : 

“  What  I  was  dreaming,  then,  was  worth  more 
than  all  you  were  doing.” 

XIX 

Of  an  Englishman 

A  beaker  of  wine  was  once  brought  'to  an 
Englishman  at  a  banquet,  and  all  present  took 
their  wine  from  it. 

And  while  the  Englishman  was  putting  it  to 
his  lips,  he  saw  a  dead  fly  in  it,  which  he  took  out. 
Then,  after  having  taken  his  drink,  he  replaced 
the  dead  fly  in  the  wine. 

Asked  why  he  did  this,  he  replied  :  “  I, 

personally,  do  not  like  flies  in  my  wine,  but  how 
am  I  to  know  if  some  of  you  do  not  like  them  ?  ” 

And  he  handed  on  the  beaker. 

XX 

Jettison 

One  day,  the  sea  being  very  rough,  all 
those  aboard  the  ship  were  ordered  by  the 
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captain  to  throw  overboard  their  heavy  be¬ 
longings. 

There  was  among  the  company  a  man  who 
then  took  hold  of  his  wife  to  cast  her  overboard, 
for  he  said  that  she  was  the  heaviest  and  most 
burdensome  thing  he  possessed. 

XXI 

Of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici  was  once  requested  to 
favour  a  certain  man  at  the  elections  for  the 
Governors  of  Florence.  The  fellow  in  question 
was  of  dubious  character,  and  given  to  over¬ 
much  wine. 

His  friends,  however,  recommended  him  to 
Lorenzo,  saying  :  “  You  can  make  him  do  what 
you  like  with  a  glass  of  wine.” 

Lorenzo  said  :  “  Yes,  and  suppose  some  one 
else  gives  him  a  whole  bottle,  where  do  I  stand  ?  ” 

XXII 

Of  Lorenzo  de ’  Medici 

One  day  an  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Milan 
being  in  Florence,  in  the  times  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
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Medici,  the  latter,  in  order  to  entertain  him, 
had  brought  in  a  boy  of  some  five  or  six  years, 
who  had  an  extraordinary  talent  and  wit,  and 
made  remarks  far  beyond  his  years. 

When  the  boy  had  made  everyone  wonder, 
Lorenzo  turned  to  the  ambassador  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  about  the  child.  “  The  boy’s 
brain  ”,  said  the  ambassador,  “  will  increase  in 
size  for  certain  when  he  grows  up,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  very  clever  when  they  are  little 
become  commonplace  and  stupid  when  they 
mature.” 

The  boy  turned  to  the  ambassador  and 
said  : 

“  Sir,  you  must  have  been  extremely  clever 
when  you  were  young.” 

XXIII 

Of  a  Priest  who  did  not  know  when  Palm, 
Sunday  fell 

Aello  is  a  town  in  the  heart  of  the  countryside 
among  our  Apennines.  Here  there  dwelt  a  certain 
priest,  rougher  and  more  ignorant  than  the 
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peasants  themselves.  As  he  did  not  know  the 
time  and  seasons  of  the  year,  he  never  told  his 
people  when  Lent  fell  due. 

He  went  to  Terranova  to  the  market  which  is 
held  there  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  and 
he  saw  the  priests  preparing  the  olive-branches 
and  the  palm-leaves  for  the  following  day.  He 
marvelled  greatly,  and  then  perceived  his  error, 
and  realized  that  Lent  had  passed  without  his 
parishioners  having  in  any  way  observed  it. 

He  returned  to  his  own  town,  and  prepared 
the  olive-branches  and  the  palm-leaves  for  the 
following  day,  and  calling  the  faithful  together 
on  the  Sunday,  told  them  : 

“  To-day  is  the  day  when  it  is  customary  to 
give  away  olive-branches  and  palm-leaves,  for 
Easter  is  a  week  to-day.  This  year  we  shall  not 
protract  our  fast,  for  only  a  week  of  penitence 
remains.  The  reason  is  this.  Carnival  was  very 
late  this  year,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather, 
and  its  journey  up  to  these  mountains  was 
difficult  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads  and 
paths.  For  this  reason,  Lent  was  late  in  arriving, 
and  came  only  after  great  effort,  and  could  bring 
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with  it  but  one  week  of  penitence,  having  left 
the  others  on  the  way. 

“  Come  all  of  you,  therefore,  to  confession 
in  the  little  time  that  remains  to  you,  and  do  you 
all  penitence.” 


XXIV 

Of  Some  Peasants  who  bought  a  Crucifix 

From  this  same  town  some  peasants  were  sent 
to  Arezzo  to  buy  a  wooden  crucifix,  which  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  church  ;  and,  being  come  to  a 
man  who  sold  these  objects,  the  latter,  seeing  that 
he  had  to  do  with  ignorant  bumpkins,  thought 
to  play  a  jest  on  them. 

After  hearing  their  request,  he  asked  them  if 
they  wanted  the  crucifix  alive  or  dead.  They 
took  some  little  time  to  discuss  the  matter  between 
them,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
prefer  it  alive,  for,  if  their  fellow-townsmen  did 
not  like  it  so,  they  could  kill  it  in  a  minute,  they 
said. 
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XXV 

Of  Messer  Paolo  Marchese 

Messer  Paolo  Marchese,  a  Neapolitan  and  a 
doctor  of  great  repute,  having  heard  that  a 
certain  friend  of  his,  who  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
had  consumed  all  his  substance,  was  about  to  be 
divorced  by  his  wife  because  he  was  impotent 
and  had  not  been  able  to  consummate  the 
marriage,  said  :  “  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
this  man  who  has  consumed1  his  substance  so 
quickly,  has  not  yet  consummated1  his  marriage.” 

XXVI 

The  Host’s  Fee 

A  gentleman  who  was  on  his  travels  took 
lodging  in  an  inn,  where  there  was  set  before  him 
a  supper  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  scanty 
salad  and  some  watered  wine. 

After  the  wretched  repast,  the  traveller 
called  for  the  doctor,  saying  that  he  wished  to 

1  Italian  play  on  the  word  “  consumato  ”,  meaning 
consumed  or  dissipated  and  consummated. 
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pay  him.  The  host  came  forward  and  said  : 
“  Sir,  you  are  wasting  your  time  looking  for  a 
doctor  in  this  village.” 

The  gentleman  replied  :  “  It  seems  that  you 
do  not  know  yourself.  I  am  going  to  pay  you  as 
a  doctor,  and  not  as  a  host,  for  you  have  given 
me  a  supper  fit  only  for  a  sick  man.  Here  is  your 
fee!” 


XXVII 

Pirrinicilo  the  Gascon 

Pirrinicilo,  the  Gascon,  having  gone  to  the 
inn,  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  found  himself 
before  a  fat,  well-cooked  duckling. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  Spanish  way¬ 
farer  entered  the  dining-room,  and  said  to 
Pirrinicilo  :  “  Sir,  could  you  not  be  good  enough 
to  let  a  friend  share  your  meal,  and  come  to 
table  with  you  ?  ” 

“  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  asked  the  Gascon. 

“  Alopanzio,  Ansimarchide,  Iberoneo,  Alor- 
chide,”  said  the  Spaniard. 

“  What !  ”  cried  out  the  Gascon  in  amazement, 
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one  little  bird  for  four  Spanish  barons  !  God 
forbid  !  This  is  just  enough  for  Pirrinicilo,1  for 
small  things  are  best  suited  to  small  men.” 


XXVIII 

Of  Roderigo  Carrasio 

Roderigo  Carrasio,  like  many  of  the  towns¬ 
men  of  Valencia,  old  as  well  as  young,  was  a  man 
given  over  to  love  and  the  lighter  pleasures  of  life. 
Although  he  was  eighty  years  old,  he  began  to 
learn  to  play  the  flute. 

Riboglietta,  a  witty  and  pleasant  man,  passing 
before  the  old  man’s  house,  asked  the  servants 
who  it  was  that  was  learning  to  dance.  To 
which  the  servants  answered  that  it  was  their 
master. 

“  Has  Roderigo  had  news  then,”  said  Ribog¬ 
lietta,  “  that  they  are  getting  ready  to  have  a 
ball  in  the  next  world  ?  ” 

1  The  diminutive  ending  denotes  small,  little.  Piccino  : 
little,  and  ficcirillo  (Neapolitan  dialect),  little. 
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XXIX 

Big  Fish  and  Little  Fish 

A  jester  was  sitting  at  table  with  certain 
gentlemen.  Before  the  gentlemen  some  fine 
large  fish  were  set,  while  to  the  jester  were  given 
only  small  miserable  ones. 

The  buffoon  picked  his  fish  up,  and  put  them 
first  close  to  his  mouth  and  then  to  his  ear, 
pretending  to  be  talking  secretly  to  them,  and  at 
last  he  began  to  weep. 

When  they  asked  him  why  he  was  crying,  he  said ; 

“  My  father  was  a  fisherman,  and  was  drowned 
in  a  river.  When  I  asked  these  little  fish  if  they 
had  seen  him,  they  said  they  were  too  young,  and 
told  me  to  ask  those  bigger  fish  who  are  older.” 

The  gentlemen,  understanding,  had  some 
bigger  fish  given  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
question,  or  rather  devour,  them. 

XXX 

Of  Jacopo  Sannazzaro 

Jacopo  Sannazzaro,  a  man  of  great  nobility, 
with  a  simple  but  facetious  nature,  being  in  the 
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presence  of  King  Federigo,  started  a  discussion 
among  some  doctors  as  to  what  thing  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  eyes. 

Whereupon  some  one  said  fennel,  while 
another  suggested  the  use  of  spectacles,  and  one 
said  one  thing,  and  another  another. 

But  Jacopo  said  :  “  Envy.” 

The  doctors  marvelled  at  this  saying,  which 
seemed  to  imply  a  mockery  of  them,  but  then 
Jacopo  continued  : 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  envy  makes  the  things 
of  others  seem  fine  and  large  to  us  ?  And  what 
greater  benefit  can  there  be  for  the  eyes  than  to 
see  everything  big  and  handsome  ?  ” 

XXXI 

Of  Francesco  Elio 

Francesco  Elio,  who  in  his  time  was  a  very 
learned  man  and  courteous,  having  seen  that  the 
French  soldiers  had  shoes  broad  at  the  toes  like 
the  feet  of  oxen,  said  :  “  Where  are  the  horns 
of  these  oxen  ?  ” 

Whereat  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  also 
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of  a  facetious  turn,  said  :  “  They  carry  them  in 
their  hands,  for  they  never  throw  away  their 
arms.” 

And  Francesco  added  :  “  I  see,  their  arms 
are  their  drinking-glasses.” 


XXXII 

Of  Roberto  da  Lecce 

It  is  said  by  those  who  saw  him  that  Fra 
Savonarola  at  certain  times,  when  much  in  wrath 
against  the  sins  of  the  people,  would  suddenly 
descend  from  the  pulpit,  leaving  his  sermon 
unfinished,  and  would  go  away  to  his  house. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  custom  may  have 
become  him,  but  I  do  not  think  that  others 
should  follow  his  example. 

Still  worse  is  that  which  is  related  of  Roberto 
da  Lecce,  who,  having  with  great  vehemence  of 
words  stirred  up  the  princes  and  the  people 
against  the  Turks  and  other  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith,  became  much  affected  by  his  own 
discourse,  and  at  the  height  of  his  eloquence 
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began  to  weep,  seeing  that  no  one  was  offering 
himself  for  the  Holy  cause. 

Thereupon  he  said  :  “  If  needs  must  be,  here 
am  I,  who  am  not  afraid  of  removing  my  habit, 
and  offering  myself  as  a  soldier.” 

So  saying,  he  divested  himself  of  his  habit, 
and  showed  himself  all  armed  in  gleaming  white 
armour  with  a  sword  at  his  side.  And,  thus 
arrayed  as  a  captain  of  soldiery,  he  preached  for 
half  an  hour. 

Asked  by  some  cardinals  with  whom  he  was 
familiar  what  new  idea  was  this,  he  replied  that 
he  had  done  it  to  please  his  lady-love,  wdio  had 
confided  in  him  that  the  only  thing  she  did  not 
like  in  him  was  his  friahs  habit.  And  when  he 
had  asked  her  how  she  wished  him  dressed,  she 
had  said  as  a  warrior,  and  begged  him  to  preach 
armed. 


XXXIII 

The  Fair  Penitent 

A  friar  heard  one  day  the  confession  of  a  lovely 
Florentine  widow.  And  while  she  was  speaking, 
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the  woman  drew  up  close  to  the  friar,  and  brought 
her  face  near  to  his,  for  she  was  telling  her  sins 
under  her  breath. 

The  friar,  moved  in  his  senses  by  her  fresh 
young  breath,  was  tormented  by  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh. 

“  Go  away,  woman  !  ”  he  cried  ;  but  she 
asked  him  what  penitence  he  was  going  to  give  her. 

“  Penitence  !  ”  exclaimed  the  friar.  “  It  is  I 
who  will  have  to  do  penitence.” 

XXXIV 

Of  a  Man  who  made  his  Wife  believe  him  to  be 
Dead 

At  Montevarchi,  which  is  a  township  near  to 
us,  a  nursery-gardener  of  my  acquaintance  who 
had  a  young  wife,  conceived  the  idea,  while  his 
spouse  was  out  of  the  house  washing  soiled  linen, 
to  see  how  she  would  act  if  he  were  to  die. 

So  he  stretched  himself  down  on  the  ground 
as  if  he  were  really  dead. 

The  woman  returned  home  laden  with  the 
washing,  and  found  her  husband  dead,  or  so  it 
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seemed  to  her,  and  she  remained  for  a  while 
doubtful  as  to  whether  she  should  begin  at  once 
to  mourn  her  loss  or  set  about  eating,  for  she  was 
very  hungry.  She  yielded  to  the  pangs  of  appetite, 
and,  setting  a  pot  containing  salted  meat  on  the 
stoye,  ate  it  quickly  as  soon  as  it  was  hot. 

Then  as  she  had  partaken  of  salted  meat,  she 
grew  thirsty,  and,  taking  a  flask,  went  down  into 
the  cellar  to  fetch  some  wine. 

Meanwhile  a  neighbour  called  to  ask  her  for 
some  red-hot  coals  to  light  the  fire.  Whereat  the 
woman,  throwing  down  the  flask  of  wine,  burst 
into  tears  and  began  to  lament,  just  as  if  her  man 
had  died  at  that  moment. 

Attracted  by  her  violent  sobs  and  cries,  the 
neighbours  arrived,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
man’s  sudden  death.  He  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
held  his  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes  as  if  he  were 
in  truth  dead 

When  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  jest  had 
lasted  long  enough,  he  sat  up,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
spoke  to  his  wife,  who  kept  on  saying  :  “  Oh,  my 
husband,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Oh,  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  ” 
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lou  had  best  go  and  get  the  wine”,  said 
the  man.  And  everyone  turned  from  tears  to 
laughter,  especially  when  they  heard  the  story  and 
the  reason  of  the  woman’s  thirst. 

XXXV 

Saying  of  a  Cook  to  the  Illustrious  Duke  of 
Milan 

The  old  Duke  of  Milan,  a  Prince  of  singular 
elegance  in  all  things,  had  a  wonderful  cook 
whom  he  had  even  sent  to  France  to  learn  how 
to  make  certain  dishes. 

During  the  great  war  which  the  Duke  waged 
with  the  Florentines,  there  came  to  him  one  day 
bad  news,  which  perturbed  him  greatly. 

A  few  moments  later,  being  at  table,  there 
was  laid  before  him  some  dish  of  which  he 
violently  disapproved,  as  if  the  flavour  did  not 
please  him  or  it  were  badly  served.  He  sent  it 
away,  and  called  his  cook  and  reproved  him 
angrily  for  being  a  fool  at  his  art,  and  the  cook, 
who  was  a  man  used  to  speak  out  his  mind, 
answered  : 
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“If”,  he  said,  “the  Florentines  have  taken 
away  your  appetite,  what  fault  of  mine  is  that  ? 
My  dishes  are  savoury  and  prepared  with  rare 
art.  It  is  the  Florentines,  sir,  who  rouse  you  to 
rage,  and  take  away  your  appetite.” 

And  the  Duke,  who  was  a  most  human  man, 
laughed  at  the  frank  reply  of  his  cook. 


XXXVI 

A  Request  of  the  same  Cook  to  the  same  Prince 

The  same  cook,  seeing  that  many  solicited 
the  Prince’s  favours,  begged  him  to  change  him 
into  an  ass.  The  Duke,  surprised  at  hearing  such 
a  request,  asked  his  servant  why  he  preferred  to  be 
an  ass  rather  than  a  man. 

“  Because  ”,  said  the  cook,  “  I  see  that  all 
those  whom  you  have  raised  to  power,  to  whom  you 
have  given  magistratures  and  high  honours,  are 
so  swollen  up  with  pride  and  have  become  so 
insolent  as  to  become  asses  in  truth.  And  I  would 
ask  you  to  change  me  into  an  ass.” 
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XXXVII 

Of  Giovanni  Visconti 

Antonio  Lusco  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom 
and  gaiety  of  spirit.  One  da y  when  a  friend  of 
his  brought  him  a  letter  for  the  Pope,  he  told 
him  to  alter  and  correct  it  in  certain  points.  The 
other  brought  him  back  the  letter  next  day 
exactly  as  it  was  before,  and  Lusco,  having  glanced 
at  it,  said  :  “  You  have  taken  me  for  Giovanni 
Visconti.” 

And  when  we  asked  him  what  this  meant,  he 
said  : 

“  Giovanni  Visconti  was  once  our  podesta 1  in 
Vicenza,  and  he  was  an  excellent  man,  though 
fat  and  stupid.  He  often  called  in  his  secretary 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  old  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
he  himself  would  dictate  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  was  taken  up  with  compliments,  while  the 
rest  he  would  leave  to  his  secretary,  who  would 
bring  it  to  him  shortly  afterwards. 

The  Gianozzo  took  it  and  read  it,  but  he  always 

1  Governor. 
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found  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  it, 
either  in  the  form  or  the  matter. 

“  This  won’t  do  ”,  he  would  say.  “  Go  and 
correct  it.” 

The  secretary,  who  understood  the  habits 
and  stupidity  of  his  master,  would  shortly  after¬ 
wards  return  with  the  identical  letter,  which  he 
had  not  altered  in  one  word,  though  he  would 
declare  that  he  had  changed  and  re-copied  it. 

The  Gianozzo  would  take  it  in  his  hand  as 
though  to  read  it,  give  it  a  glance  and  say  :  “  It 
is  all  right  now.  Put  my  seal  on  it  and  send  it  to 
the  Duke.” 

And  so  it  was  with  all  the  letters  he  wrote. 

XXXVIII 

Of  King  Ludovic  of  France 

A  servant,  having  seen  a  louse  on  the  coat  of 
King  Ludovic  of  France,  knelt  down  with  a 
gesture  of  wishing  to  render  him  some  service 
and  removed  the  louse,  throwing  it  away  secretly. 

When  the  King  asked  him  what  it  was,  he 
was  ashamed  to  say.  But,  on  the  King’s  insistence, 
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he  confessed  that  it  was  a  louse.  The  King 
thought  it  was  a  good  sign,  as  such  vermin  came 
principally  to  men  who  were  young,  and  for  this 
service  he  had  forty  scudi 1  counted  out  to  the 
servant. 

Several  days  later  another  servant  of  the 
Court,  knowing  how  for  so  small  a  matter  the 
other  had  earned  so  much  ;  and,  not  considering 
the  difference  between  a  spontaneous  act  and  an 
artifice,  made  the  same  gesture  towards  the  King, 
and,  when  the  King  leaned  over  as  before,  he 
pretended  to  remove  something  from  his  person 
and  cast  it  away. 

The  King,  wishing  to  know  what  the  man  had 
done,  asked  him,  but  he  pretended  to  be  ashamed 
to  say.  Finally  he  confessed  that  it  was  a  flea. 

The  King,  perceiving  his  craftiness,  said  : 

“  What  is  that  you  say  ?  Do  you  wish  to  make 
me  out  a  dog  ?  ” 

Whereupon,  he  caused  the  servant  to  be  put 
on  a  horse,  and,  instead  of  the  forty  scudi  he  had 
hoped  to  earn,  he  was  given  forty  lashes. 

1  The  scudo  was  a  silver  piece,  equivalent  to  the  Crown. 
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XXXIX 

Tosetto  of  Padua 

Tosetto  of  Padua,  doctor  of  philosophy,  was 
a  gallant  and  witty  man.  Meeting  a  woman  in 
the  road,  and  stepping  aside  that  she  might  pass, 
he  told  her  he  had  done  so  because  she  was 
beautiful. 

She,  being  vain  and  ill-bred,  instead  of  thanking 
him  as  another  might  have  done,  answered  : 
“  You  are  ugly,  you  are.” 

“  Madonna  ”,  he  replied,  “  you  have  told  a 
lie,  and  so  have  I.  Pass  on  your  way,  if  it  please 
you  !  ” 

XL 

Of  Messer  Marco  of  Lodi 

Messer  Marco  of  Lodi  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend  at  Ferrara,  and,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
carry  it  for  him,  he  had  a  fancy  to  take  it  himself. 

He  arrived  at  Ferrara,  and,  having  handed  the 
letter  to  his  friend,  without  a  single  word,  he 
immediately  departed  and  returned  to  Treviso. 
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XLI 

Two  Knights  of  Castille 

Two  knights  of  Castille,  one  called  Don 
Francesco  di  Anaia,  who  was  old  but  gallant  and 
refined,  and  the  other  Don  Diego  d’Aroa,  who 
was  young  but  coarse,  were  both  courting  the 
same  lady. 

The  young  man,  wishing  to  shame  the  other, 
asked  him  in  the  lady’s  presence,  how  old  he  was. 

To  which  the  old  man  answered  :  “  In  truth, 
I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  do  know  this — that 
an  ass  of  twenty  is  always  older  than  a  man  of 
sixty.” 


XLII 

Of  a  Man  who  asked  Pardon  of  his  Sick  Wife 

A  man  was  consoling  his  wife  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  and  he  reminded  her  that  he  had  always  been 
a  good  husband,  and  asked  her  pardon  if  ever 
he  had  done  her  any  wrong.  And  he  said,  more¬ 
over,  that  among  his  other  duties  he  had  never 
peglected  that  of  the  marriage-bed,  save  ijj  that 
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time  since  she  had  fallen  ill,  and  he  had  abstained 
because  he  had  not  wished  to  weary  her. 

Then  the  woman,  sick  though  she  was, 
reproved  him,  saying  :  “  Oh,  I  can  never  forgive 
you  that,  for  at  no  time  have  I  been  so  ill  that  I 
could  not  lie  down  comfortably.” 

Let  men,  therefore,  always  do  their  duty  so  that 
they  may  never  have  to  ask  pardon  of  their  wives 
of  a  thing  they  might  with  good  reason  refuse  to 
forgive. 

XLIII 

A  Woman’s  Answer 

A  woman  who  was  often  asked  by  her  husband 
why,  if  the  pleasure  of  love  was  equal  for  men  and 
women,  it  was  the  men  who  solicited  and  impor¬ 
tuned  the  women,  rather  than  vice-versa. 

The  woman  replied  :  “  It  is  a  certain  thing 
that  it  is  not  we  women  who  seek  the  men.  It 
is  proved  that  we  women  are  ready  for  the  matter  : 
not  so  you  men.  And  we  should  therefore  ask 
the  men  in  vain,  if  they  were  not  ready  and 
willing.” 
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XLIV 

Of  the  King  of  Tunis 

The  King  of  Aragon  had  amongst  his  senators 
a  certain  Queraldo,  who  was  very  ugly  in  face  and 
figure,  but  a  man  of  wit  and  discretion  withal. 

On  one  occasion,  having  gone  as  ambassador 
to  the  King  of  Tunis,  he  was  invited  to  supper. 
The  King  had  the  supper  spread  out  on  a  trestle- 
table  according  to  our  usage,  and  carpets  laid  on 
the  floor  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors. 

Many  persons  were  present  at  the  supper,  and 
the  King,  who  was  a  man  given  to  jesting  and 
pleasantries,  secretly  ordered  that  all  the  bones 
from  the  repast  should  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Queraldo. 

When  supper  was  finished  and  the  tables 
removed,  a  large  heap  of  bones  was  seen  by 
Queraldo  ;  whereupon  one  instructed  thereto  by 
the  King  said  :  “  What  bones  are  these  ?  Certain 
it  is  that  a  wolf  and  not  a  man  has  supped  here.” 

And  Queraldo,  turning  towards  the  King,  said  : 

“  From  what  I  see,  I  have  been  supping  with 
\volves  who  eat  both  bones  and  meat,  as  it  appears 
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your  guests  have  done.  Whereas  I,  a  discreet  and 
moderate  man,  have  eaten  the  meat,  and  thrown 
the  bones  on  the  floor  as  a  meal  for  the  dogs.” 

XLV 

The  Wife's  Confession 

A  certain  peasant,  wishing  to  know  what  sins 
his  wife  would  confess,  hid  himself  behind  the 
place  where  the  priest  sat. 

Among  other  sins,  the  woman  confessed  that 
she  had  not  been  faithful  to  her  husband.  The 
priest,  wishing  to  be  done  with  the  confession, 
began  with  the  sin  of  adultery,  when  the  peasant 
came  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  said  : 

“  Absolve  her  of  the  other  sins.  I  myself 
will  chastise  her  well  for  that  one,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  any  other  penance  from  you.” 

XLVI 

Story  of  a  man  who  sent  Letters  to  his  Wife  and 
his  Creditor 

Francesco  da  Ortano,  a  Neapolitan  knight  who 
wag  charged  with  the  government  of  Perugia 
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by  King  Ladislaus,  received  one  day  a  letter  from 
his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  another  from  a 
merchant  to  whom  he  owed  some  money. 

His  wife’s  letter  exhorted  him  to  come  home, 
reminding  him  of  his  conjugal  duties  and  of  his 
promise  to  return  soon.  The  other  letter  asked 
for  the  return  of  money  lent. 

The  knight  replied,  as  was  right,  to  the 
merchant  that  he  intended  to  pay  soon,  and  asked 
for  a  brief  delay,  while  to  his  wife  he  wrote 
seeking  to  calm  her  desire  with  bland  phrases  and 
promises.  He  said  he  would  soon  return,  and 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  forget  his 
long  absence  when  he  should  return,  and,  with 
the  familiarity  that  naturally  exists  between 
husband  and  wife,  he  jested  a  little  on  the  matter, 
and  used  some  gay  expressions,  hinting  as  strongly 
as  not  that  he  would  serve  her  in  diverse  pleasant 
fashions  on  his  return. 

In  sealing  the  letters,  he  sent  the  merchant’s 
letter  to  his  wife,  and  that  meant  for  his  wife  to 
the  merchant. 

When  the  wife  received  the  letter,  she  was 
much  surprised  at  the  cold  tone  of  his  lines, 
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and  that  he  had  not  in  fact  answered  her 
at  all. 

The  Genoese  merchant,  when  he  opened  the 
letter  and  saw  that  it  was  full  of  broad  jests  and 
licentious  hints  such  as  map  be  permitted  between 
husband  and  wife,  especially  when  they  are  young, 
supposed  that  the  other  man  was  seeking  to  play 
a  trick  upon  him  and  mock  him  for  the  money 
lent. 

And  he  showed  the  letter  to  the  King,  and 
lamented  that,  instead  of  sending  him  his  just 
money,  he  promised  to  play  all  kinds  of  pranks 
with  him,  to  pursue  him  all  round  the  room,  and 
to  assault  him  in  the  high  name  of  Venus  until  he 
was  weary. 

“  And  I  am  weary  enough  of  him  now  ”,  he 
added. 


XLVII 

A  Priest’s  Awkward  Question 

Outside  the  gates  of  Perugia  there  used  to  be 
the  church  of  St  Mark,  and  one  holiday,  when  all 
the  people  were  assembled  in  church,  Cicero,  the 
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parish  priest,  in  the  course  of  his  Easter  sermon, 
uttered  the  following  words  : 

“  Brethren,  I  should  like  you  to  relieve  me 
of  a  grave  doubt.  When,  during  Lent,  I  had 
occasion  to  hear  the  confessions  of  your  wives, 
there  was  not  a  single  one  of  them  who  did  not 
assert  she  had  maintained  her  fidelity  to  her 
husband.  You  men,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
all  confessed  to  me  that  you  have  sinned  with 
the  wives  of  others.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask 
you,  so  as  to  remove  this  doubt  of  mine,  who  and 
where  are  these  women  ?  ” 

XLVIII 

Of  some  Ambassadors  sent  from  Perugia  to 
Pope  Urban 

When  Pope  Urban  was  in  Avignon,  the  people 
of  Perugia  sent  three  ambassadors  to  him,  and, 
when  they  arrived,  they  found  the  Pope  seriously 
ill.  His  Holiness,  reluctant  to  keep  them  waiting, 
gave  them  audience,  begging  them,  however, 
before  they  began  to  speak,  to  be  brief. 

A  learned  doctor,  who  during  the  voyage  had 
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learnt  by  heart  a  long  speech  to  deliver  to  the 
Pope,  had  no  respect  for  his  malady,  and  launched 
into  an  interminable  and  tiresome  discourse. 

When,  finally,  the  doctor  had  ended  his 
wearying  address,  Urban  courteously  asked  the 
other  two  what  was  their  wish. 

One  of  the  other  two  ambassadors,  who  had 
realized  the  stupidity  of  his  companion  and  the 
annoyance  he  had  caused  the  Pope,  said  :  “  Holy 
Father,  we  have  instructions  from  our  people 
that,  if  Your  Holiness  does  not  do  all  you  can  for 
us  in  this  matter,  this  companion  of  mine  will 
read  his  address  all  over  again.” 

The  jest  made  the  Pope  laugh,  and  he  ordered 
that  what  the  Perugians  wanted  should  be  done. 

XLIX 

Foolish  Saying  of  some  Florentine  Ambassadors 

Our  ambassadors  from  Florence  on  their  way 
to  France,  when  they  came  to  Milan  went  to 
visit  Duke  Bernabd,  to  do  him  honour.  And 
when  they  were  before  him,  and  were  asked  by 
him  who  they  were,  they  answered  ; 
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“We  are  citizens  and  ambassadors  of  Florence, 
if  it  please  you  ”,  as  such  was  the  custom  in  those 
times.  And  the  Duke  received  them,  and  sent 
them  away. 

When  they  came  to  Vercelli,  they  began  to 
think  over  what  they  had  done,  and  they  remem¬ 
bered  the  words  they  had  used  to  Bernabo,  and, 
as  one  of  them  argued,  that  the  expression  “  if 
it  please  you  ”  was  badly  said,  because  even  if  it 
did  not  please  him  they  were  Florentine  citizens 
and  ambassadors  all  the  same.  So  they  all  decided 
to  return  to  Milan  to  withdraw  the  words. 

When  they  came  before  the  Duke  again,  the 
oldest  and  most  learned  among  them  spoke  and  said : 

“  Duke,  when  we  were  at  Vercelli,  we  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  said  to  you  that  we  were  citizens 
and  ambassadors  of  Florence,  ‘  if  it  pleased  you 
but  this  we  did  speaking  like  foolish  men  and 
ignorant,  for,  with  or  without  your  pleasure,  we 
are  Florentines,  citizens,  and  ambassadors.” 

The  Duke,  who  was  a  very  severe  man,  laughed 
at  the  foolish  exactitude  of  them,  and  said  he 
was  pleased,  for  they  were  exactly  what  he  had 
supposed  them  to  be. 
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L 

Of  a  Drinker 


A  famous  drinker  of  wine  was  taken  with  the 
fever,  which  caused  his  thirst  to  increase.  The 
doctors  came  and  discussed  on  the  best  method  of 
curing  the  fever  and  the  extraordinary  thirst. 

“  Look  here  ”,  said  the  drinker  ;  “  do  you 
occupy  yourselves  only  with  curing  my  fever.  As 
for  my  thirst,  I  will  look  after  that  myself.” 

LI 

Of  a  woman  who  in  order  to  cover  her  head 
Exposed  Herself 

A  woman  who,  owing  to  some  disease,  had 
shaved  all  the  hair  off  her  head,  was  one  day  called 
out  of  doors  by  a  neighbour  for  a  certain  matter, 
and  rushed  out,  forgetting  to  put  anything  on  her 
head. 

When  the  other  woman  saw  her  in  that  fashion, 
she  reproved  her  for  having  come  out  without  any 
covering,  and  looking  so  ugly.  Whereat,  the 
woman,  in  order  to  cover  her  head,  lifted  up  her 
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skirt,  and  displayed  her  behind.  All  who  saw  this 
laughed. 

So  now  they  say  “  to  cover  your  head  ”  of 
one  who,  to  hide  a  small  misdeed,  commits  a 
greater  crime. 


LII 

Bernabo ,  Duke  of  Milan 

Bernabo,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  a  man  much 
given  to  women.  One  day  when  he  was  in  his 
garden  dallying  with  a  woman,  a  friar  who  was  his 
confessor  suddenly  arrived.  The  friar’s  authority 
in  the  Duke’s  household  was  such  that  all  the  doors 
of  the  palace  were  open  to  him. 

The  Duke,  at  the  unexpected  visit  of  the  friar, 
and  owing  to  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
discovered,  blushed  and  then  grew  angry,  and, 
in  order  to  elicit  some  remark  from  the  friar, 
asked  him  :  u  What  would  you  do  if  you  found 
yourself  in  bed  with  a  woman  as  pretty  as  this 
one  here  ?  ” 

((  I  know  what  I  ought  to  do  ”,  said  the  friar, 
“  but  what  I  should  do,  I  cannot  say.” 
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With  this  answer  he  calmed  the  Duke’s  anger, 
confessing  to  be  a  man  capable  of  weakness  like 
everyone  else. 

LIII 

Of  One  who  wanted  to  s-peni  1000  Florins  to  be 
Famous 

A  young  Florentine,  of  meagre  intelligence, 
said  one  day  to  a  friend  that  he  would  like  to 
travel  the  world,  and  would  spend  one  thousand 
florins  to  be  known  and  famous. 

The  other,  who  knew  his  man  well,  said : 
“  You  would  do  much  better  to  spend  two  thou¬ 
sand  florins  not  to  be  known  at  all.” 

LIV 

Facetia  of  the  Celebrated  Dante 

When  Dante,  our  poet  of  Florence,  was 
exiled  to  Siena,  one  day  when  he  was  kneeling 
in  the  church  of  the  Minor  Friars  before  an  altar 
in  profound  meditation,  a  certain  man  came  up  to 
him  and  accosted  him,  asking  him  some  foolish 
questions. 
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Dante  said  to  him  :  “  Tell  me  what  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  beasts.” 

“  The  elephant  ”,  said  the  other. 

“  Ter y  well,  leave  me  alone,  elephant,  for  I 
have  more  important  things  to  think  of,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  be  worried.” 

LV 

Answer  given  by  a  Woman  to  a  Man  who 
asked  if  his  JJ  if e  could  have  a  Twelve- month  s' 

Child 

A  citizen  of  Florence  who  had  been  away  from 
his  own  town  for  a  year,  found  on  his  return  that 
his  wife  was  just  about  to  have  a  child.  The 
matter  perturbed  him  considerably,  for  he  feared 
that  the  woman  had  been  unfaithful  to  him  during 
his  absence. 

Full  of  his  doubt,  he  went  to  see  the  noble 
lady  of  the  countryside,  who  was  a  woman  ol 
great  talent,  and  he  asked  her  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  woman  to  have  a  child  after  twelve  months. 

The  lady,  knowing  the  dull  kind  of  fellow 
she  had  to  deal  with,  sought  to  console  him, 
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saying  :  “  The  thing  is  quite  possible  if  your 
wife  on  the  day  that  she  conceived  chanced  to  see 
an  ass,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  these  animals  to 
bring  forth  their  young  after  a  year.” 

And  the  man  became  tranquil  at  the  lady’s 
words,  and  thanked  God  that  an  ugly  suspicion 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  from  his  wife  the 
possibility  of  a  grave  scandal,  and  he  kept  for  his 
own  the  child  that  was  born. 

LVI 

Dispute  between  a  Florentine  and  a  Venetian 

The  Venetians  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Duke  of  Milan  that  was  to  last 
fourteen  years.  During  this  time,  war  broke  out 
between  the  Florentines  and  the  Duke,  and,  since 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  former  were  going  to  get 
the  worst  of  it,  the  Venetians,  while  the  Duke 
was  not  afraid  at  all  of  them,  fearing  that  if  he 
conquered  in  the  war  he  would  turn  his  armies 
against  them,  broke  the  pact  and  occupied 
Brescia. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  Venetian  came  for- 
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ward,  and  said  :  “  You  Florentines  owe  your 
liberty  to  us.  You  are  only  free  men  through  us.” 

And  the  Florentine,  answering  the  taunt  of 
the  Venetian,  said  :  “  It  wasn’t  you  who  freed  us. 
Rather  was  it  we  who  made  you  traitors.” 

LVII 

Antonio  Lusco’s  Story 

Ciriaco  d’Ancona,  a  talkative  and  wordy 
fellow,  one  day  when  we  were  together,  began 
deploring  the  fall  and  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  seemed  to  be  greatly  afflicted  thereat. 

Then  Antonio  Lusco,  a  most  learned  man 
who  was  present,  laughing  at  the  foolish  sorrow 
of  the  other,  said  : 

“  You  remind  me  of  that  man  from  Milan 
who  one  holiday,  hearing  in  the  public  square 
one  of  those  singers  and  travelling  bards  who  tell 
the  stories  of  the  old  heroes  to  the  people,  listened 
to  his  narration  of  the  death  of  Roland,  who  had 
been  dead  seven  hundred  years.  The  man  began 
to  weep  hot  tears  at  the  story-teller’s  words,  and 
when  he  went  home  his  wife,  who  saw  him  all 
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depressed  and  afflicted  with  grief,  asked  him 
what  the  matter  was. 

“  Alas,  my  dear,  I  am  a  dead  man.” 

“  My  friend  ”,  said  the  wife,  “  whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Come, 
cheer  up,  and  take  your  supper  !  ” 

But  he  continued  to  weep,  and  refused  his 
food. 

Finally  he  gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  and  told  her  the  reason  of  his  woe. 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  ”  he  said - “  haven’t 

you  heard  ?  ” 

“  What  ?  ”  asked  the  woman. 

“  Roland  is  dead,  Roland  the  only  man  who 
defended  the  Christian.” 

The  wife  consoled  the  foolish  fellow,  and 
persuaded  him  to  take  his  supper. 


LVIII 

Of  a  Young  Woman  Separated  from  her  Husband 

A  young  man  of  Verona,  of  handsome  form 
and  elegant  mien,  took  a  wife,  and,  since  he  gave 
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himself  up  overmuch  to  marital  joys,  it  happened 
that  he  grew  pallid  and  sick. 

His  mother,  who  loved  him  much  and  feared 
that  a  greater  ill  might  come  upon  him,  took  him 
away  to  a  country-house  far  from  his  wife. 

The  latter,  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
saw  two  sparrows  making  love  by  the  roadside  and 
said  : 

“  Go  away  !  Go  away  !  If  your  mother-in- 
law  sees  you  she  will  send  you,  one  to  one  place 
and  the  other  to  another.” 

LIX 

Contest  between  Two  Men  about  their  Crest 

A  Genoese,  master  of  a  fine  ship  which  had 
been  hired  to  make  war  against  the  English,  had  a 
crest,  on  which  was  figured  a  bull’s  head.  A 
French  nobleman  saw  it,  and  said  the  crest  was 
his,  and,  coming  to  words  over  the  matter,  the 
Frenchman  challenged  the  other  to  a  duel. 

The  two  met  at  the  agreed  spot— the  French¬ 
man  arriving  with  great  ceremony,  the  Genoese 
unarmed. 
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Said  the  man  from  Genoa  :  “  Why  are  we 
fighting  this  duel  ?  ” 

“  I  maintain  ”,  answered  the  Frenchman, 
“  that  your  crest  is  mine,  and  belonged  to  me  and 
my  family  long  before  your  family  used  it.” 

“  What  is  your  crest  ?  ”  asked  the  Genoese. 

“  A  bull’s  head  of  course  ”,  replied  the 
Frenchman. 

“  Well  then,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  fight  ”, 
said  the  other.  “  My  crest  is  not  a  bull’s,  but  a 
cow’s  head.” 

And  with  this  witty  saying,  the  vain  exagger¬ 
ation  of  the  Frenchman  was  foiled. 


LX 

Story  of  a  Tutor 

Daccono  of  the  Ardingbelli,  citizen  of  Florence, 
called  to  become  tutor  and  curator  of  a  young 
man,  looked  after  his  affairs  for  a  long  time,  and 
ended  by  eating  and  drinking  away  all  his  charge’s 
substance. 

One  day  an  account  was  asked  of  him,  and  the 
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magistrate  bade  him  produce  the  ledger  with  the 
entries  of  income  and  outgoings. 

The  tutor  pointed  to  his  mouth  and  his  rear, 
and  said  he  had  no  other  record  of  incomings  and 
outgoings  than  that. 


LXI 

Of  a  Woman  who  insisted  on  calling  her 
Husband  Lousy 

We  were  speaking  one  day  of  the  obstinacy 
of  women,  which  is  so  great  that  they  will  prefer 
death  to  yielding  their  point. 

“  A  woman  of  my  part  of  the  country  ”,  said 
one  of  the  group,  “  was  always  arguing  with  her 
husband,  and  finding  fault  with  him,  so  that 

nothing  he  could  do  was  right. 

“  One  day,  she  had  a  serious  argument  with 
him,  and  called  him  lousy,  and  he,  in  order  to 
make  her  retract  the  expression,  gave  her  blows 
and  kicks.  But  the  more  he  beat  her,  the  more  did 

she  continue  to  call  him  lousy. 

“  Tired,  finally,  of  beating  her,  in  order  to 
overcome  her  obstinacy,  he  took  a  rope  and  let  her 
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down  a  well  with  it,  threatening  to  drown  her, 
if  she  did  not  cease  to  use  the  opprobrious  expres¬ 
sion.  But  the  woman  continued  all  the  same, 
and  even  when  the  water  was  at  her  throat  she 
called  her  husband  lousy. 

Then  the  man  let  her  deeper  down  into 
the  well  in  order  that  she  should  speak  no  more, 
hoping  that  the  nearness  of  death  would  silence 
her. 

“  But  even  when  she  was  about  to  drown,  and 
could  no  longer  use  her  voice,  she  sought  to  express 
herself  by  signs,  and  putting  her  thumb-nails 
together  made  the  gesture  of  killing  a  louse,  for 
the  women  are  used  to  kill  these  insects  in  this 
manner  with  their  nails.” 


LXII 

Of  a  Man  who  sought  for  his  Wife  Drowned  in 
a  Stream 

Another  man,  whose  wife  had  drowned  in  a 
stream,  went  up  the  river  against  the  current  to 
look  for  the  body.  A  peasant  who  saw  him 
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marvelled  greatly  at  this,  and  advised  him  to 
follow  the  flow  of  the  current. 

“  In  that  case  ”,  returned  the  first,  “  I  should 
never  find  her,  for  when  she  was  alive  she  was 
always  difficult  and  contrary  and  went  against 
the  ways  of  others,  so  I  am  sure  now  that  she  is 
dead,  she  will  go  against  the  current  of  the  stream.” 


LXIII 

Elegant  Reply  of  Dante ,  Florentine  Poet 

Dante  Alighieri,  our  poet  of  Florence,  was 
for  some  time  a  guest  at  Verona  of  Can  della 
Sala,  a  very  liberal  Prince.  At  his  Court  was 
another  Cane,  a  member  of  the  family  and  a 
Florentine,  but  an  ignoble  and  ignorant  fellow, 
good  for  nothing  but  laughter  and  foolish  jests, 
not  worthy  to  be  called  facetiae. 

But  he  was  very  rich,  as  many  made  him 
presents  and  gifts. 

Dante,  who  was  a  most  learned  man,  as  wise 
as  he  was  modest,  despised  this  Cane  as  a  foolish 
animal. 
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One  day,  this  Cane  came  and  said  to  Dante  : 
“  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  poor  and  miserable, 
you  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  wise  and  learned, 
while  I,  the  fool  and  ignoramus,  am  rich  ?  ” 

Dante  replied  :  “  When  I  find  a  gentleman 
who  resembles  me  and  has  my  way  of  thinking, 
as  you  have  found  gentlemen  of  your  kind,  this 
man  will  make  me  rich.” 


LXIV 

Pleasant  Answer  of  the  same  Poet 

Dante  was  dining  one  day  between  Cane  the 
elder  and  Cane  the  younger,  and  the  servants  of 
both,  to  play  a  jest  on  him,  threw  all  the  bones 
down  at  the  poet’s  feet  on  the  sly. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  all  turned  to  Dante, 
wondering  why  only  before  him  were  all  these 
bones. 

But  Dante  was  ready-witted  and  said  : 
“  There’s  nothing  to  marvel  at.  If  dogs  eat 
bones,  I  am  not  a  dog”  (Cane)1 

1  Play  on  words :  Cane  and  cane. 
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LXV 

The  Story  of  Francesco  Filelfo 

We  were  among  friends,  and  it  came  up  for 
discussion  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  unfaithful  wives. 

Boniface  Salutati  said  the  best  punishment  of 
all,  according  to  him,  was  that  with  which  a 
Bolognese  friend  of  his  had  once  threatened  his 
wife. 

And  when  we  asked  him  what  this  might  be, 
he  said  :  “  There  was  a  man  of  Bologna,  much 
esteemed  by  his  friends.  He  had  a  wife  of  a 
generous  and  expansive  nature,  and  she  was  even 
once  or  twice  very  kind  to  me. 

“  One  night  I  went  to  his  house,  when  I 
heard  the  two  of  them  engaged  in  a  terrible 
quarrel.  The  husband  reproved  his  wife  for  her 
infidelities,  while  the  woman  answered,  as  women 
usually  do  on  these  occasions,  by  denying  every¬ 
thing. 

“  The  husband  then  began  to  cry  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  ‘  Giovanna  !  Giovanna  !  I  shall  not 
beat  you.  I  shall  not  strike  you,  but  I  propose  to 
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give  you  so  many  children  that  the  house  will  be 
filled  with  them.  Then  I  will  leave  you  alone 
with  them,  and  go  away.’  ” 

We  all  laughed  at  this  wonderful  kind  of 
punishment  by  means  of  which  the  stupid  fellow 
thought  to  avenge  himself  for  his  wife’s  infidelities. 


LXVI 

The  Story  of  a  Mountebank  told  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Bordeaux 

Gregory  XII,  before  he  was  made  Pope,  and 
during  the  conclave,  and  even  after,  promised 
to  do  many  things  for  the  schism  which  in  those 
times  was  rending  the  Church. 

For  some  time  he  kept  his  promises,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  rather  than  fail  in  his 
efforts,  he  would  relinquish  the  papacy. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  sweets  of  power,  he 
forgot  his  vows  and  promises,  and  did  nothing 
of  what  he  had  sworn  he  would  do. 

The  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Bordeaux,  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  wisdom,  ill  supported  this 
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state  of  things,  and  one  day  he  spoke  to  me  in 
this  fashion  : 

“  He  has  acted  ”,  he  said,  “  like  that  mounte¬ 
bank  did  with  the  people  of  Bologna  when  he 
promised  that  he  would  fly  from  a  certain  tower.” 

I  begged  him  to  tell  me  the  story. 

“  A  little  while  ago  ”,  he  related,  “  there  was 
in  Bologna  a  mountebank  who  announced  to  the 
public  that  he  would  fly  from  a  certain  tower, 
which  is  near  the  Bridge  of  St  Raphael,  for  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  city. 

“  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  performance,  all 
the  people  were  gathered  together,  and  the 
mountebank  made  fools  of  them,  leaving  them 
all  day  waiting  in  the  sun  without  food  till  almost 
evening. 

“  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  tower, 
waiting  for  the  man  to  begin  his  flight.  And 
when  he  showed  himself  on  the  tower  and  flapped 
his  wings  as  if  about  to  fly  and  it  seemed  that  he 
was  about  to  cast  himself  into  the  air,  a  great 
applause  rose  from  the  throng  that  stood  watching 
him  with  open  mouths. 

“  And  at  dusk,  the  mountebank,  just  to  do 
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something,  turned  his  shoulders  on  the  people, 
and  showed  them  his  behind.  So  all  the  dis¬ 
appointed  people,  tired  out  with  hunger  and 
waiting,  went  off  home. 

“  In  the  same  way  ”,  he  concluded,  “  the 
Pope,  after  so  many  promises,  contents  himself 
with  exhibiting  to  us  his  posterior  rotundities.” 

LX  VI I 

The  Husband's  Revenge 

There  was  a  certain  good  man  who  so  loved 
his  wife  that  he  said  he  could  not  bear  to  live,  if 
another  were  to  touch  her. 

Not  long  afterwards,  whilst  they  were  walking 
together  in  a  wood,  they  met  a  knight,  who 
seized  the  woman  for  his  pleasure,  and  left  the 
husband  to  take  care  of  his  horse  and  cloak. 

When  the  woman  returned,  she  reproached 
him  for  suffering  her  to  be  carried  off  by  another. 

u  Be  quiet  !  ”  said  he.  “  Have  I  not  torn  his 
cloak  to  pieces  ?  ” 

And  this  was  his  revenge  for  the  honour  of  his 
wife. 
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LXVIII 

Messer  Franco's  Cat 

Messer  Matteo  Franco,  whose  cat  mewed 
when  he  pulled  its  ears,  threw  it  out  of  the  window, 
saying  :  “  Now,  I  will  catch  my  own  mice.” 

LXIX 

Of  a  Doctor  who  Cured  the  Mad 

There  were  a  number  of  us  talking  of  that 
vanity,  not  to  say  stupidity,  practised  by  many 
of  keeping  dogs  and  falcons  for  the  chase.  Paul, 
the  Florentine,  stood  up  and  said  : 

“  That  madman  of  Milan  was  quite  right 
when  he  laughed  at  such  folk.” 

Then  as  we  begged  him  to  tell  the  story,  he 
continued  : 

“  There  was  once  a  citizen  of  Milan  who 
practised  as  a  mad  doctor,  curing  the  insane  and 
the  demented,  and  he  undertook  to  cure  within  a 
certain  time  those  who  were  entrusted  to  his  care. 

“  And  the  way  he  did  it  was  this. 

“  In  the  courtyard  of  his  house  there  was  a 
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fountain  of  stagnant  water,  dirty  and  fetid,  and 
in  this  water  the  doctor  would  immerse  those  that 
were  brought  to  him  for  cure,  fastening  them  to 
a  stake  in  the  pool.  Some  he  immersed  up  to  the 
knees,  others  up  to  their  thighs,  others  even  more 
deeply,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and 
there  he  kept  them  to  steep  in  the  water  almost 
without  food,  until  they  appeared  to  be  cured. 

“  Among  the  men  who  were  brought  to  him 
was  one  whom  he  put  in  the  water  up  to  his 
thighs,  and  after  fifteen  days  the  man  recovered 
his  reason,  and  begged  the  doctor  to  take  him  out 
of  the  dirty  pool,  which  the  doctor  did  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  patient  would  not  stir  from  the 
courtyard. 

“When  the  man  had  obeyed  the  doctor  for 
several  days,  he  was  allowed  to  roam  about  the 
house,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  did  not 
cross  the  threshold. 

“The  other  companions  of  the  madman  re¬ 
mained  in  the  pool,  but  the  liberated  man  faith¬ 
fully  observed  the  instructions  of  the  doctor, 
not  stirring  from  the  house. 

“Once,  while  he  was  standing  by  the  door,  which 
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he  dared  not  cross  for  fear  of  the  moat  before  it, 
he  saw,  passing,  a  young  knight,  with  a  falcon 
on  his  wrist  and  two  hunting  dogs,  and,  since 
he  remembered  little  of  what  had  happened 
or  what  he  had  seen  in  the  world  before  his 
madness,  the  thing  seemed  quite  new  to  him,  so 
he  called  the  young  man  to  him  and  said  : 

“  4  Oh,  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  and  answer 
me.  What  is  that  on  which  you  are  seated,  and 
what  use  is  it  to  you  ?  ’ 

“  4  It  is  a  horse  ’,  said  the  other,  4  and  I  keep 
it  for  the  chase.’ 

44  4  And  the  other  thing  you  have  on  your  wrist, 
what  is  it  called,  and  what  good  is  it  to  you  ?  ’ 

44  4  It  is  a  trained  falcon  for  catching  wild  ducks 
and  partridges.’ 

44  4  And  those  beasts  that  accompany  you, 
what  are  they,  and  what  use  are  they  to 
you  ?  ’ 

44  4  They  are  dogs  trained  to  find  game.’ 

44  ‘  Good  ’,  said  the  madman  ;  ‘  but  this  game 
for  which  you  have  made  such  preparations,  what 
does  it  bring  you  in  a  year  ?  ’ 

44  4  1  don’t  know,  but  not  more  than  six  ducats.’ 
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“  ‘  And  what  do  yon  spend  for  horse,  falcon  and 
dogs  ?  ’ 

“  £  Fifty  ducats.’ 

“  Then,  amazed  at  the  folly  of  the  young 
knight,  the  madman  said  : 

“  c  Get  away  from  here  as  quickly  as  you  can 
before  the  doctor  returns,  for,  if  he  finds  you 
here,  he  will  throw  you  into  the  fountain  for  the 
most  foolish  of  all  living  persons,  in  order  to  cure 
you  like  the  other  mad  folk  and  he  will  plunge 
you  in  right  up  to  the  neck,  you  may  be 
sure.’  ” 

Thus  he  showed  that  the  passion  for  the  chase 
is  a  folly  if  not  practised  by  the  rich  or  for  the 
sake  of  bodily  exercise.1 


LXX 

Of  a  Mad  Woman 

A  woman  of  my  country  who  seemed  mad  was 
brought  by  her  husband  and  relations  to  a  certain 

1  The  similarity  of  this  facetia  with  the  modern  jest  of  the 
idiot  on  the  asylum-wall  and  the  fisherman  at  once  suggests 
itself. 
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witch  in  the  hope  of  curing  her,  and  when  the 
party  came  to  the  Arno,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross,  they  placed  her  astride  the  back  of  a 
strong  man. 

But  in  this  position  she  began  to  wriggle  and 
cry  out  in  her  mad  fashion  :  “  I  want  the  man  ; 
give  me  the  man  !  ” 

And  all  those  who  were  present  saw  what  was 
the  matter  with  her. 

He  who  carried  her  burst  out  laughing  so 
loudly  that  he  fell  with  the  woman  into  the  water. 
And  all  the  others  began  to  laugh,  and  perceived 
that  there  was  no  need  of  magic  or  enchantment 
to  remedy  the  woman’s  complaint,  but  of  some¬ 
thing  quite  different,  and  that  with  this  she  would 
soon  regain  her  sanity. 

And  turning  to  the  husband,  they  said  : 
“  You  are  the  best  doctor  for  your  wife.”  And 
they  all  went  home. 

And  after  the  husband  went  with  her  and 
contented  her,  and  she  became  quite  sane. 

And  this,  in  fact,  is  the  best  remedy  for 
w'omen’s  madness. 
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LXXI 

Of  a  Woman  who  Stood  on  the  Banks  of  the  Po 

On  a  little  vessel  that  came  to  Ferrara,  there 
stood  together  with  some  men  of  the  Curia 1  one 
of  those  women  who  do  a  certain  service  for  men. 

Another  woman  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  cried  out  : 

“  What  fools  you  are  !  Do  you  think  that 
there  are  no  strumpets  in  Ferrara  ?  You  will  find 
more  here  than  there  are  honest  women  in 
Venice.” 

LXXII 

The  Abbot  of  Settimo 

The  abbot  of  Settimo,  a  huge  fat  man,  came 
to  Florence  one  evening  and  asked  a  peasant 
through  which  gate  he  ought  to  enter  the  city. 
The  abbot  meant  what  gate  was  still  open  at  that 
hour. 

But  the  peasant,  jesting  about  the  abbot’s 
corpulence,  said  to  him  :  “  If  a  wagon  of  hay 
goes  through,  I’ll  think  you’ll  get  through  the 
gate  all  right.” 

1  Curia  Romana,  or,  more  probably,  the  local  curia. 
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LXXIII 

Saying  of  Lorenzo,  Roman  Priest 

The  day  on  which  Pope  Eugenius  created  a 
priest  of  the  city  of  Rome,  by  name  Angelotti, 
cardinal,  another  priest  of  the  city  called  Lorenzo, 
a  man  of  gay  humour,  came  home  all  jubilant  and 
full  of  mirth. 

When  his  neighbours  asked  him  what  new 
thing  had  happened  to  him  that  he  was  so  happy 
and  gay,  he  replied  : 

“  The  most  stupendous  thing.  I  have  now 
the  highest  hopes,  for  since  the  mad  and  the  fools 
are  made  cardinals,  and  Angelotti  is  madder  than 
I  am,  I  shall  certainly  be  raised  to  the  purple 
too.” 


LXXIV 


Of  a  Prodigy 

This  year  nature  has  brought  many  monsters 
into  the  world  in  diverse  places.  In  the  territory 
of  Sinigallia,  which  is  in  the  Picentino  country, 
a  cow  gave  birth  to  a  dragon  of  marvellous 
proportions.  Its  head  was  larger  than  a  calf’s, 
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and  its  neck  as  long  as  a  man’s  arm,  while  its  body 
was  like  a  dog’s,  only  longer.  When  the  cow  had 
given  birth  to  it,  she  looked  at  it,  and  gave  a  loud 
bellow,  and  sought  to  run  off.  But  the  dragon 
tied  its  tail  round  the  cow’s  legs,  and  put  its 
mouth  to  its  udders  and  sucked  the  milk.  Then, 
leaving  the  cow,  it  made  off  into  the  woods. 

After  this,  the  cow’s  teats  and  the  parts  of  her 
body  touched  by  the  dragon  became  black 
and  as  if  burnt,  and  remained  like  this  for  some 
time. 

Shepherds  relate  this  tale,  for  the  cow  was  one 
of  a  herd,  and  they  state  that  later  the  cow  had  a 
calf. 

And  this  is  told  in  a  letter  that  comes  from 
Ferrara. 


LXXV 

The  Exhortation  of  a  Cardinal 

One  day,  during  the  war  waged  by  the  Spanish 
cardinal  against  the  enemies  of  the  Pontiff,  the 
two  armies  found  themselves  face  to  face  at 
Agro  Piceno,  forced  to  fight  a  decisive  battle. 
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With  many  prayers,  the  cardinal  exhorted 
his  soldiers  to  fight,  assuring  them  that  those  who 
died  would  dine  with  God  and  the  angels,  and 
in  order  that  the  combatants  should  kill  each  other 
with  greater  good  will,  he  promised  his  men  the 
remission  of  all  their  sins. 

Then,  having  made  this  exhortation,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  a  great  distance  from  the  battle. 

Then  said  one  of  his  soldiers  :  “  Why  then, 
Eminence,  are  you  not  coming  with  us  to  this 
dinner  ?  ” 

The  cardinal  replied  :  “  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  dining  at  this  hour.  I  haven’t  an  appetite  yet 


LXXVI 

Of  a  Preacher  who  Preferred  Virgins  to  Married 
women 

A  friar  who  was  not  at  all  circumspect  was 
preaching  to  the  people  of  Tivoli,  and  denounced 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  fury,  the  sin  of 
adultery. 

Among  other  things,  he  said  that  he  himself 
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would  rather  have  ten  virgins  than  one  married 
woman. 

And  many  of  those  present  were  also  of  his 
opinion. 

LXXVII 

Poor  Cocchino 

Poor  Cocchino  lived  in  a  little  cottage  which 
was  bare  of  everything,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
trouble  to  lock  his  door  at  night. 

In  the  middle  of  a  certain  night  a  thief  entered, 
and  went  into  the  room  where  Cocchino  himself 
was  sleeping. 

The  thief  searched  about,  feeling  with  his 
hands  to  see  if  he  could  find  anything  to  steal. 

Cocchino,  hearing  him,  said  :  “  I  shall  be 

glad  to  see  if  you  can  find  in  the  night  that  which 
I  cannot  find  by  day.” 


LXXVIII 

Witty  Answer  on  the  Few  Friends  of  God 

One  of  our  citizens,  who  was  a  man' of  spirit, 
had  for  a  long  time  been  tormented  by  a  grave 
malady. 
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A  friar  came  to  exhort  him  to  patience,  and, 
among  other  things  which  he  said  to  console  the 
sick  man,  he  told  him  that  God  often  inflicts 
evils  on  those  whom  He  loves. 

“  I  don’t  wonder,  then,  that  God  has  so  few 
friends,”  said  the  sick  man.  “  If  He  treats  them 
in  this  wa y,  He  will  have  fewer  still.” 


LXXIX 

Of  a  Friar  of  St  Anthony ,  a  Peasant ,  and  a  W olf 

One  of  those  friars  who  wander  about  and 
ask  alms  in  the  name  of  St  Anthony,  persuaded  a 
peasant  to  give  him  some  grain,  promising  him  in 
return  that  all  his  belongings,  and  his  sheep 
especially,  should  be  free  for  a  year  of  any  harm 
or  damage. 

The  peasant,  believing  in  the  promise,  allowed 
his  sheep  to  stray  about  freely,  so  that  a  wolf 
came  and  ate  many  of  them. 

When  next  year,  the  friar  returned  and  asked 
for  his  ration  of  grain,  the  peasant  indignantly 
refused  to  give  it  him,  lamenting  how  vain  had 
proved  the  friar’s  promise. 
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Asked  by  the  religious  the  reason,  the  country¬ 
man  replied  that  a  wolf  had  gone  off  with  several 
of  his  sheep. 

“  A  wolf !  ”  said  the  other.  “  The  wolf  is  an 
evil  beast,  which  you  must  not  trust.  He  would 
not  only  deceive  St  Anthony  but  even  Christ 
Himself,  if  he  could.” 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  put  trust  in  those  whose 
business  is  deceit. 


LXXX 

Marvellous  Compensation  between  Penitent  and 
Confessor 

A  certain  man,  either  seriously  or  to  play  a 
trick  on  the  priest,  went  to  him  saying  that  he 
wished  to  confess  his  sins.  Invited  to  say  what  he 
remembered  of  his  wickedness,  he  related  that 
he  had  stolen  something  from  another,  but  added 
that  this  other  had  stolen  more  from  him. 

Said  the  confessor  :  “  One  thing  cancels  out 
another,  so  you  are  quits  now.” 

Then  the  man  added  that  he  had  beaten  a 
certain  fellow  with  a  stick,  but  that  he  had  received 
several  blows  in  return  from  this  person. 
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And  the  priest  said  that  here,  too,  one 
thing  cancelled  out  another,  and  that  all  was 
well. 

At  last  the  penitent  said  that  there  remained  a 
sin  for  which  he  was  much  ashamed,  and  blushed 
before  the  priest  to  have  to  tell  it. 

The  confessor  exhorted  him  to  forget  his 
shame  and  reveal  the  sin.  Yielding  at  last  to  the 
persistence  of  the  friar,  the  man  said  :  “  I  once 
had  pour  sister.” 

“  And  I  ”,  replied  the  priest,  “  on  several 
occasions  had  your  mother,  and  here,  as  in  the 
other  cases,  one  thing  cancels  out  another.” 

And  for  this  equality  in  sin,  he  absolved  him. 

LXXXI 

Of  one  who  Spoke  III  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Angelotto 

A  certain  man  spoke  with  bitter  words  against 
the  life  and  habits  of  Cardinal  Angelotto,  when 
the  latter  was  dead.  And,  in  fact,  he  was  a  violent 
and  rapacious  man  without  ^ny  conscience. 

A  man  who  listened  to  the  discourse  said  : 
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“  I  think  that  the  Devil  has  already  eaten  and 
digested  him  for  his  terrible  sins.” 

And  another,  who  was  a  very  witty  fellow, 
said  :  “  He  has  such  bad  flesh  that  no  devil, 
even  with  the  strongest  stomach,  would  have 
dared  to  eat  him  for  fear  of  vomiting.” 

LXXXII 

How  a  daughter  Excused  her  Sterility  to  her  Father 

The  wife  of  a  gentleman  was  put  aside  by  him 
on  account  of  her  sterility  after  several  years  of 
marriage. 

When  she  came  back  to  her  father’s  house, 
her  parent  asked  her  in  secret  why  she  had  not 
done  all  she  could,  even  favouring  other  men, 
in  order  to  have  a  child. 

She  answered  :  “  My  father,  I  am  not  to 
blame  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  have  tried  all  the 
men-servants  in  the  house,  and  even  called  in  the 
stablemen,  but  it  has  all  been  useless.” 

And  the  father  lamented  his  daughter’s 
misfortune,  seeing  that  she  was  not  to  blame  for 
her  sterility. 
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LXXXIII 

Of  a  Friar  who  had  a  Child  by  an  Abbess 

A  friar  of  the  minor  orders  once  loved  an 
abbess  of  a  convent  in  Rome,  and  several  times  he 
sought  her  favours,  but  the  woman  would  not 
consent  for  fear  of  having  a  child  and  the  scandal 
that  would  result  therefrom. 

So  the  friar  promised  her  immunity  from  this, 
and  gave  her  a  breve ,  or  little  scapular,  which  was 
sewn  up  and  which  she  was  to  wear  hung  over  her 
shoulders  by  a  silken  cord.  By  virtue  of  this 
she  would  never  have  any  children. 

So  the  abbess  consented  to  the  friar’s  wish, 
believing  what  he  said. 

After  three  months,  when  the  friar  perceived 
that  the  woman  was  going  to  have  a  child,  he  ran 
away,  and  the  abbess,  seeing  herself  deceived, 
unsewed  the  scapular  to  see  what  it  contained, 
and  she  found  inside  of  it  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  :  “  asca  imbarasca  non  facias 
te  supponi  et  non  implebis  tascam  ”,  which  is  to 
say,  If  you  do  not  go  with  a  man  you  will  not 
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have  a  child.  And  this  is  certainly  the  best 
remedy  against  conceiving. 

LXXXIV 

Of  a  Man  who  declared  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  a  Quadruped 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  is  dead,  was 
very  fond  of  a  poor  simpleton,  and  he  often  had 
him  to  sleep  with  him  in  his  room,  and  sometimes 
even  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

Once  there  was  also  a  woman  in  the  bed,  and 
the  archbishop’s  fool  perceived  that  there  were 
more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  feet  in  the 
bed. 

He  touched  one  foot  and  asked  whose  it  was. 
The  archbishop  answered  that  it  was  his.  Then 
the  fool  touched  another  foot,  and  again  the  arch¬ 
bishop  replied  that  it  was  his.  Then  he  touched 
a  third  and  a  fourth  foot,  and  still  the  archbishop 
answered  that  the  foot  was  his. 

The  simple  fellow  burst  into  a  rage  and  rushed 
to  the  window  and  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could  : 

“  Come  here  everybody  and  witness 
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markable  new  prodigy  of  nature.  Our  archbishop 
has  become  a  quadruped.” 

Thus  the  archbishop’s  wickedness  was  revealed. 

LXXXV 

Of  a  Man  who  Vowed  a  Candle 

When  I  was  in  England,  I  heard  a  witty  saying 
from  the  captain  of  an  Irish  merchant-vessel. 

One  day,  when  on  the  high  seas,  there  came  a 
great  storm,  and  his  ship  was  so  buffeted  and 
tossed  about  by  the  tempest  that  he  despaired 
of  saving  it.  The  captain  made  a  vow  that,  if 
his  ship  were  saved  from  the  tempest,  he  would 
make  an  ex-voto  to  a  certain  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  a  huge  candle,  which  should  be  as  big  as  the 
mast  of  his  ship. 

And  when  a  friend  said  to  him  that  the  vow 
was  an  impossible  one,  since  there  was  not  in  all 
England  wax  enough  to  make  such  a  candle,  the 
captain  answered  : 

“  Be  quiet  !  Let  me  promise  what  I  like  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  for  when  we  are  all  saved,  she 
will  be  just  as  happy  with  a  penny  candle.” 
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LXXXVI 

Another  Jest  of  a  Man  who  made  a  V ow  to 
St  Ciri(ic 

A  merchant  of  Ancona  felt  the  same  way  about 
St  Ciriac,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  city,  and  is 
always  shown  with  a  long  beard. 

Once,  when  his  ship  was  being  tossed  about 
by  the  tempest  and  he  feared  to  die,  he  made  a 
vow  to  offer  a  house  to  St  Ciriac. 

And  when  the  peril  had  passed,  the  merchant 
confessed  his  vow  to  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
who,  since  he  saw  an  advantage  in  the  matter  for 
himself,  ordered  the  man  to  carry  out  his  vow. 

The  merchant  was  several  times  afterwards 
reproved  for  his  tardiness  in  carrying  out  his  vow, 
until  one  day,  tired  of  the  expostulations  of  the 
priest,  or  from  sheer  lack  of  piety,  he  said  : 

“  Do  not  bother  me  any  further  with  this 
matter.  I  have  humbugged  many  people  in  the 
world  with  beards  a  good  deal  longer  than  St 
Ciriac.” 
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LXXXVII 

Of  a  W idozu  who  desired  a  Husband  o f  advanced 
Age. 

A  widow  said  to  a  neighbour  of  hers  that, 
though  she  cared  little  for  the  things  of  this  world, 
she  would  like  to  find  a  peaceful  man  of  advanced 
age  to  live  with  her,  so  that  they  could  mutually 
be  of  comfort  to  each  other. 

She  cared  more,  she  said,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
soul  than  the  miseries  of  the  flesh. 

The  other  woman  promised  to  find  her  a  man 
of  such  a  sort,  and  the  day  after  came  to  the 
widow’s  house  saying  that  she  had  already  found 
the  man,  who  had  all  the  good  qualities  she  desired, 
for,  in  fact,  he  was  a  eunuch. 

Then  the  widow  said  :  “I  won’t  have  him  at 
any  price.  I  want  to  live  in  peace  with  my 
husband,  and  how  can  we  live  in  peace,  if  when 
we  quarrel,  there  can  be  no  way  of  making  it  up 
together  ?  ” 
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LXXXVIII 
Phe  Jealous  Husband 

There  was  a  certain  man  of  Gubbio  called 
Giovanni,  and  he  was  a  very  jealous  person,  and 
could  never  find  a  sure  way  of  convincing  himself 
if  his  wife  was  faithful  to  him  or  not. 

So  the  jealous  fellow  thought  of  a  plan  worthy 
of  himself,  and  castrated  himself,  with  the  idea 
that,  should  his  wife  afterwards  have  a  child,  he 
would  be  sure  of  her  adultery. 

LXXXIX 
Pleasant  Pale 

A  Florentine  had  in  his  house  a  young  man 
who  taught  his  children.  The  young  man,  after 
living  a  long  time  with  the  family,  had  in  turn  the 
chambermaid,  the  nurse,  and,  finally,  the  lady  of 
the  house. 

When  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  a 
jovial  kind  of  man,  learnt  of  this,  he  called  the 
young  tutor  to  his  room  in  secret,  and  complained 
that,  in  the  youth’s  amorous  exercises,  he  alone 
of  all  the  family  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 
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XC 

Facetious  Answer  applicable  to  Bishops 

Luigi  Marsili,  asked  by  a  friend  what  the  two 
points  in  a  bishop’s  mitre  meant,  replied  that  the 
one  in  front  signified  the  New  Testament  and 
the  one  behind  the  Old  Testament. 

The  other,  continuing  his  questions,  asked 
what  the  meaning  of  the  two  velvet  ribbons 
that  hang  down  from  the  mitre  was,  and  Marsili 
replied  : 

“  They  mean  that  the  bishops  know  nothing 
about  either  of  them.” 

XCI 

How  a  Hospital  was  Cleared,  of  its  Inmates 

The  cardinal  of  Bari,  who  was  a  Neapolitan, 
owned  a  hospital  at  Vercelli,  which  is  in  Trans- 
Alpine  Gaul,  but  he  drew  little  profit  from  it,  on 
account  of  the  great  expenses  which  the  poor 
patients  necessitated. 

So  he  sent  there  one  of  his  own  friends  called 
Petrillo  to  make  money1. 

1  Put  the  finances  in  a  better  state. 
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This  Petrillo,  when  he  arrived,  found  the 
hospital  full  of  lazy  folk  and  sick,  who  consumed 
all  the  income  of  the  place. 

Dressing  himself  as  a  doctor,  he  examined  a 
great  number  of  patients,  and  saw  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  And  he  said  to  them  : 

“  There  is  only  one  medicine  which  can  cure 
all  your  ills,  and  it  is  made  with  the  fat  of  a  man. 
So  to-day,  we  are  going  to  draw  lots  to  see  which 
among  you  will  be  put  into  the  pot  and  boiled 
down  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  others.” 

At  his  words,  the  patients  took  their  things  and 
fled  from  the  hospital,  fearing,  each  one  of  them, 
to  die.  And  so  the  hospital  was  liberated  of  its 
undesirable  guests. 


XCII 

The  Pries? s  Mistake 

A  priest  who  was  preaching  to  his  parishioners 
a  sermon  from  the  gospel  text  which  tells  how 
Our  Saviour  gave  to  eat  to  five  thousand  with 
only  five  loaves,  spoke  of  five  hundred  instead  of 
five  thousand. 
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His  cleric  whispered  to  him  under  his  breath 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  speaking  of  five 
hundred,  instead  of  five  thousand. 

“  Shut  up,  fool  !  ”  said  the  priest,  “  they’ll 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  believe  five  hundred,  let  alone 
five  thousand.” 


XCIII 

Of  a  Young  Woman  made  Fun  of  by  her  Old 
Husband 

A  Florentine  who  was  already  old  took  a  young 
woman  to  wife,  and  she  had  been  told  by  her 
young  married  friends  not  to  give  way  to  the 
first  insistences  of  her  husband,  but  to  defend 
herself  against  his  initial  attack. 

So,  on  their  marriage-night,  she  met  his 
advances  with  icy  disdain. 

The  man,  who  was  an  expert  navigator  on  the 
ocean  of  love,  when  he  saw  the  turn  things  were 
taking,  asked  his  wife  the  reason  why  she  was  not 
more  docile  with  him.  And  the  virgin  said  that 
she  had  a  headache.  So  the  man  turned  over,  and 
went  to  sleep  until  dawn. 
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The  girl,  when  she  saw  that  her  husband  no 
longer  sought  her,  regretted  having  taken  the 
advice  that  had  been  given  her,  and  whispered 
into  her  husband’s  ear  that  her  headache  had  gone. 

And  he  said  :  “  Yes,  but  alas,  my  tail  hurts  me 
now.” 

It  is  always  wise  to  accept  good  things  when 
they  are  offered. 


XCIV 

The  Beautiful  Scholar 

A  beautiful  scholar,  asked  by  one  who  wished 
to  ridicule  him  whether  his  skin  was  fair  like  his 
hair,  replied  :  “  Messer,  ask  your  daughter.” 


xcv 

Galba’s  Cloak 

Galba,  besought  by  a  friend  to  lend  him  his 
cloak,  pleasantly  replied  : 

“  If  it  doesn’t  rain,  you  will  not  need  it,  and 
if  it  rains,  I  shall  wear  it.” 
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XCVI 

The  Cabbage  and  the  Cauldron 

Two  men  were  boasting  of  the  wonderful 
things  they  had  seen,  and  one  of  them  said  that  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  country  there  was  a  cabbage 
so  large  that  fifteen  hundred  men  could  stand 
beneath  it. 

Then  said  the  other  :  “  And  I  have  seen  a 
cauldron  so  big  that  five  hundred  men  engaged  in 
making  it  were  spread  over  so  much  ground  that 
when  they  spoke  they  could  not  hear  one  anothei . 

“  What  the  devil  were  they  going  to  do  with 

such  a  cauldron  ?  ” 

“  Cook  that  cabbage.” 


XCVII 

The  Blind  Man  and  the  Virgin 

A  man  who  was  blind  of  one  eye  took  to  wife 
a  young  girl  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  virgin, 
but  she  proved  not  to  be,  for  which  he  reproved 
her  bitterly. 
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Whereupon,  she  answered  him  saying  :  “  Why 
should  you  wish  to  have  me  whole,  when  you 
yourself  are  blind  and  have  only  one  eye  ?  ” 

Then  the  husband  said  :  “  My  enemies  did 
that  to  me.” 

And  the  girl  replied  :  “  And  this  my  friends 
did  to  me.” 


XCVIII 
O f  Finetto 

G - used  often  to  go  to  draw  at  Finetto’s 

house,  and  Finetto  was  highly  displeasing  to 
him  on  account  of  his  person  and  his  mean 
nature. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  G - went  there 

for  his  drawing  lesson,  Finetto  prolonged  the 
correction  of  the  sketch  for  a  considerable  time, 

and,  after  waiting  a  while,  G - ,  who  thought 

it  was  late  and  felt  hungry,  said  :  “  Oh,  Finetto, 
when  do  you  dine  ?  ” 

“  When  you  have  gone  ”,  replied  Finetto. 
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XCIX 

Of  the  Numerous  Doctors  in  Ferrara 

Gonella,  a  charming  and  modest  jester,  on 
one  occasion  was  asked  by  the  Marchese  Nicolo 
di  Ferrara  what  art  or  profession  had  most  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Ferrara.  Gonella  immediately 
replied  : 

“  Who  does  not  know  that  the  doctors  here 
are  the  most  numerous  ?  ” 

Then  said  the  Marchese  :  “  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  you  know  little  about  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
this  city,  for  between  citizens  and  foreigners 
Ferrara  has  at  the  most  two  or  three  doctors.” 

To  which  Gonella  eplied  : 

“  One  easily  perceives  that  Your  Excellency’s 
mind  is  much  occupied  in  matters  of  State  and 
great  importance,  and  that  therefore  you  have 
no  knowledge  of  your  city  or  its  citizens.” 

“  I  can  prove  that  what  I  say  is  true  ”,  said  the 
Marchese. 

“  And  I  can  prove  that  what  I  affirm  is  true  ”, 
said  Gonella. 

So  there  was  arranged  between  them  a  bet  or 
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penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  one  who  was  found  to 
have  spoken  falsely. 

The  next  morning  Gonella  placed  himself 
betimes  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  with  his 
face  and  throat  all  plastered,  and  to  all  who 
passed  by  or  entered  the  church  and  asked  him 
what  ill  he  had,  he  replied  that  he  was  suffering 
from  the  toothache,  whereon  each  of  them  sug¬ 
gested  some  remedy,  and  he  wrote  down  the  name 
of  each  one,  and  the  recipe  he  had  given. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  going  about  the  city 
and  asking  all  he  met  for  a  remedy  for  toothache, 
he  made  a  list  of  three  hundred  persons  who 
had  told  of  cures  and  medicines  to  ease  the 
pain. 

When  he  had  done  this,  he  went  in  the 
morning  to  the  palace  at  the  hour  when  he  was 
sure  to  find  the  Marchese,  and,  presenting 
himself  with  his  face  and  throat  all  bandaged, 
he  pretended  to  be  in  great  suffering. 

The  Marchese,  not  perceiving  the  artfulness 
of  Gonella,  and  supposing  him  to  be  suffering 
from  the  toothache,  said  at  once  : 

“  Gonella,  you  must  use  the  remedy  I  am 
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going  to  give  you,  and  you  will  be  grateful  to  me, 
because  you  will  be  cured  at  once.” 

Gonella,  when  he  had  received  the  recipe, 
returned  to  his  house,  and  made  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  remedies  and  the  names  of  those 
who  had  furnished  them  in  the  order  of  their 
rank,  and  at  the  top  of  the  list  he  wrote  the  name 
and  recipe  of  the  Marchese. 

Then  the  following  day,  he  went  whole  and 
sound  to  find  the  Marchese  and  show  him  all  the 
recipes  for  the  toothache,  and  to  ask  him  for  the 
money  which  he  had  wTon  ;  and,  if  he  would  not 
pay  it,  he  wrould  show  him  the  proofs. 

Now  the  Marchese,  seeing  himself  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  doctors,  followed  by  the  names  of 
many  other  gentlemen,  was  unable  to  keep  from 
laughing,  and,  confessing  that  he  had  lost  the  bet, 
ordered  that  Gonella  should  be  paid. 

C 

Two  T oung  Men 

Two  young’Tnen  went  to  an  inn  to  eat,  and 
tlm  younger  of  thenddareaking  open  an  egg  that 
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had  been  brought  to  table,  found  inside  an  almost 
full-grown  chick.  He  showed  it  to  his  companion, 
who  advised  him  to  hide  it,  or  even  to  swallow  it, 
since,  if  the  host  saw  it,  he  would  have  to  pap 
ten  times  more  than  his  share. 

The  younger  man  obeyed,  and,  when  the  bill 
was  being  made  out,  the  other  man  whispered 
softly  to  his  friend  : 

“  Brother,  you  will  not  mind  paying  my  bill 
for  me,  because  if  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  the  host 
of  the  chicken  you  have  eaten,  and  you  will  pay 
ten  times  as  much.” 


Cl 

A  Complaint  to  Facino  Cane 

A  certain  man  went  to  Facino  Cane,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  captains  of  our  time  and  by  nature 
rather  cruel.  The  visitor  lamented  that  one  of 
Facino’s  soldiers  had  robbed  him  of  his  cloak. 

Facino,  perceiving  that  the  other  wore  a  very 
handsome  doublet,  asked  him  if  he  had  wTorn 
it  on  the  day  of  the  robbery  of  his  cloak.  The 
other  said  that  he  had. 
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“  Be  off  with  you  ”,  cried  Facino.  “  The 
soldier  who  stole  your  cloak  was  not  one  of  mine, 
because  no  soldier  of  mine  would  ever  have  left 
you  that  doublet.” 


CII 

The  Jest  told  by  a  Friar  on  Easter  Day 

When  I  was  still  a  boy,  I  heard  the  preaching 
of  a  Dominican  monk  who  had  a  natural  gift  of 
speech.  To  awaken  those  of  his  congregation  who 
were  asleep,  he  told  the  following  tale. 

It  was  discovered  in  a  certain  convent  that  a 
nun  was  going  to  have  a  child.  She  was  summoned 
before  the  abbess,  for  having  shamed  the  convent 
by  having  given  way  to  a  man.  The  nun  excused 
herself  by  saying  that  the  man  had  used  force. 

“  A  young  man  ”,  she  said,  “  stronger  than 
myself,  came  into  my  room.  It  was  impossible 
to  offer  resistance.  Do  not  accuse  me,  therefore, 
of  sin,  or  blame  me  on  account  of  his  violence.” 

And  the  abbess  said  :  “  You  would  have  been 
excused  had  you  cried  out,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
rule.” 
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To  which  the  nun  replied  :  “  I  would  have 
cried  out,  but  we  were  in  the  dormitory,  and  it  is 
the  rule  of  our  order  to  keep  silence  there.” 

cm 

Of  Ottaviano  Dagnano 

A  Milanese  gentleman,  called  Ottaviano 
Dagnano,  a  very  elegant  and  well-dressed  man, 
was  talking  to  a  friend  who  had  just  lost  his 
mother  and  his  brother,  who  had  died  within 
a  short  space  of  time,  one  after  the  other. 

Sighing  deeply,  he  said  :  “  I  could  have  borne 
that  trouble,  if  worse  had  not  befallen  me.” 

“  Why,  what  worse  could  befall  you  ?  ” 
asked  Dagnano. 

“  I  heard  to-day  that  all  my  sheep  up  in  the 
mountains  have  died.  Now  you  can  understand 
that  I  have  reason  to  weep  and  be  truly  sad.” 

CIV 

How  to  be  Remembered 

Messer  Giuseppe  Pulla,  a  kindly  and  courte¬ 
ous  friend,  was  asked  in  what  manner  a  man 
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might  be  remembered  and  regretted  after 
death. 

He  answered  briefly,  as  was  his  way  :  “  By 
leaving  many  debts  behind  him.” 


CV 

Of  a  W oman  who  Deceived  her  Husband 

Pietro,  a  compatriot  of  mine,  told  me  one  day 
a  very  pleasant  tale  of  a  clever  trick  played  by  a 
woman.  He  had  an  amour  with  the  wife  of  a 
stupid  peasant, who,  in  order  to  escape  his  creditors, 
often  passed  his  nights  out-of-doors. 

One  evening,  when  my  friend  was  with  the 
woman,  the  husband  suddenly  returned.  The 
woman,  hiding  her  lover  under  the  bed,  began 
reproving  her  husband  bitterly  for  having  come 
back,  saying  that  he  was  going  the  right  way  to 
get  himself  put  into  prison. 

“  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  ”,  she  said,  “  the 
podestad  s  soldiers  were  looking  for  you  here. 
They  want  to  put  you  in  prison,  and  they  searched 
all  the  house.  I  told  them  that  you  generally 
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pass  the  night  out-of-doors,  and  so  they  went 
away,  promising  to  return  soon.” 

The  poor  man,  terrified  by  her  words,  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  tremblingly  asked  his 
wife  for  counsel.  She,  who  was  ready  to  play  a 
trick  on  him,  said  : 

“  Get  you  up  into  the  dove-cote  and  stay  the 
night  there.  I  will  shut  you  in,  and  take  the 
ladder  away,  so  that  nobody  will  suspect  you  are 
there.” 

The  man  obeyed  his  wife’s  orders,  and  she 
locked  him  in,  and  took  away  the  key  and  the 
ladder,  so  that  he  could  not  get  out.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  house,  and  called  her  lover  from 
his  hiding-place. 

And  he,  pretending  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
'podesta  had  returned,  cried  out  as  for  many,  and 
the  wife  joined  in  with  prayers  for  her  husband’s 
safety  till  the  wretched  man  was  overcome  with 
terror. 

Then,  when  the  tumult  had  died  down,  the 
two  lovers  returned  to  bed,  and  gave  the  night  to 
Venus,  while  the  husband  stayed  amid  the  dung 
and  the  pigeons. 
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CVI 

Of  a  Gambler  who  was  sent  to  Prison 

At  Terravona  there  are  certain  penalties  for 
those  who  play  at  dice.  A  man  I  knew  was  caught 
in  the  act,  and  taken  to  prison. 

And  when  his  friends  asked  him  why  he  was 
there,  he  replied  :  “  This  podesta  of  ours  has  shut 
me  up  in  prison,  because  I  gambled  with  my  own 
money.  What  would  he  have  done  if  I  had 
played  with  his  ?  ” 


CVII 

Of  a  Father  who  was  Reproved  by  his  Drunken 
Son 

A  father  who  had  often  reproved  his  son  for 
drunkenness,  seeing  one  day  a  drunkard  lying  in 
the  road  with  all  his  clothes  in  disorder  and  in  a 
disgusting  condition,  with  a  crowTd  of  little  boys 
around  him  laughing  and  jeering  at  him-,  asked 
his  son  to  look  upon  the  sad  spectacle,  hoping  that 
this  example  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  would 
serve  to  correct  his  ways. 
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But  the  young  man,  seeing  the  drunkard,  said  : 
“  Father,  I  beg  of  you,  tell  me  where  one  can 
get  a  wine  that  gives  a  drunkenness  like  that,  for  I 
should  certainly  like  to  taste  it  myself.” 

And  he  showed  himself  moved,  not  by  the 
ugly  sight,  but  by  the  desire  for  wine. 


CVIII 

Happy  Answer  of  a  Woman  to  a  Young  Man 
in  Love 

A  young  man  of  Florence  burned  with  love 
for  a  noble  and  virtuous  lady,  and  often  he 
followed  her  into  church  or  to  any  other  place 
where  she  happened  to  be  going. 

He  used  to  say  to  his  friends  that  he  wished 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
her  which  he  had  already  prepared. 

One  holiday  the  lady  went  to  the  Church  of 
St  Lucia,  and  one  of  the  young  man’s  companions 
said  to  him  that  this  was  his  chance  to  speak  to 
her,  when  she  should  go  to  the  font  and  take  the 
Holy  Water.  The  young  man,  heeding  his 
friend’s  suggestion,  approached  the  lady,  but  he 
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became  suddenly  stupid,  and  forgot  his  carefully 
prepared  phrases.  Then  when  his  friend  told 
him  it  was  the  moment  to  say  something,  he 
blurted  out  :  “  Lady,  I  am  your  servant.”  To 
which  words  the  lady  smilingly  replied  : 

“  I  have  enough — indeed  too  many — servants 
at  home  who  sweep  the  rooms  and  wash  the 
floors,  so  I  have  no  need  of  you.” 

And  all  laughed  at  the  stupidity  of  the  young 
man,  and  the  happy  answer  of  the  lady. 

CIX 

Dante  and  King  Robert  of  Naples 

At  the  time  when  King  Robert  of  Naples 
was  alive,  the  poet  called  Dante  of  Florence  lived 
too,  and,  since  he  was  unable  to  remain  in  Florence 
or  in  any  land  where  the  Church  ruled,  sometimes 
he  dwelt  with  the  Lord  of  Mantua  and  sometimes 
in  the  Duchy  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  that  is  with 
Messer  Castruccio  Castracani.  And,  Dante’s 
fame  having  already  travelled  far,  King  Robert 
desired  to  have  him  by  him  in  order  to  enjoy  his 
wit  and  worth,  so  he  sent  letters  to  the  Duke  and 
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to  Dante  begging  that  the  latter  should  visit 
him. 

Dante  determined  to  go  to  King  Robert’s 
Court,  and  set  out  from  Lucca,  and  travelled  so 
far  that  he  came  to  Naples.  He  arrived  at  the 
Court  poorly  dressed,  as  is  the  way  of  poets,  and 
when  it  was  made  known  to  King  Robert  that 
Dante  had  come,  he  had  him  brought  before  him 
in  the  room  where  the  dinner  was  laid. 

When  all  had  washed  their  hands,  and  the 
King  had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  barons  all  were 
in  their  places,  Dante  was  finally  given  a  seat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  Dante,  as  a  wise  man, 
perceived  that  the  King  had  acted  with  little 
tact  and  courtesy,  but  nevertheless,  since  he  felt 
hungry,  he  ate,  and  no  sooner  had  he  eaten  than 
he  got  up  and  went  away,  and  set  out  again  for 
Ancona,  to  make  return  to  Tuscany. 

King  Robert,  when  he  had  dined,  asked  where 
Dante  was.  They  told  him  he  had  gone  away  to 
Ancona.  The  King,  recognizing  that  he  had  not 
treated  Dante  with  due  honour,  thought  that  he 
must  be  incensed  at  this. 

I  have  done  wrong  ”,  said  the  King  to 
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himself,  “  for  since  I  sent  for  him,  I  ought  to 
have  done  him  honour  and  listened  to  his  wisdom.” 

So  he  sent  his  servants  after  him,  and  they 
reached  him  before  he  came  to  Ancona. 

When  he  had  read  the  King’s  letter,  Dante 
returned  to  Naples,  and  dressed  himself  in  a 
magnificent  robe,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
King.  The  King  placed  him  beside  him  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  Dante,  finding  himself 
there,  thought  to  show  the  King  what  he  had 
done.  So,  as  the  viands  and  the  wine  were 
brought  on,  Dante  took  the  food  and  dabbed  it 
on  his  splendid  robe  and  sprinkled  his  clothes 
with  the  wine. 

King  Robert  and  the  barons  said  to  themselves, 
“  This  man  must  be  a  fool,  throwing  food  and 
wine  over  his  clothes.”  Dante  heard  the  remarks 
of  the  others,  but  remained  silent.  Then  the 
King,  who  had  seen  everything,  turned  to  Dante 
and  said  :  “  What  is  this  I  see  you  doing  ?  I 
have  heard  your  wisdom,  and  your  learning  so 
highly  spoken  of :  how  comes  it  that  you  have 
such  vulgar  manners  ?  ”  Dante  replied  :  “Majesty, 
I  recognize  that  the  honour  which  you  have  done 
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me  to-day  is  done  to  my  clothes,  and  so  I  have 
wished  that  my  robes  should  enjoy  the  food  and 
the  wine.  When  I  came  badly  dressed,  you  set 
me  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  now  for  my 
fine  robe  you  seat  me  up  here.” 

King  Robert,  recognizing  that  Dante  had 
spoken  the  truth,  ordered  that  a  fine  new  robe 
be  given  him,  and,  dressed  anew,  Dante  sat  down 
to  eat  again  ;  and,  when  the  meal  was  over,  the 
King  took  Dante  apart,  and  talking  with  him, 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  even  greater  wisdom 
and  worth  than  was  commonly  said,  and  he 
honoured  him,  and  made  him  stay  at  his  court 
for  a  while. 


CX 

Of  Bar  della  of  Mantua 

Bardella  of  Mantua,  being  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  one  of  his  comforters  said  to  him  : 
“  Be  of  good  heart,  for  to-night  you  will  dine 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Apostles.” 

Bardella  replied  :  “  Thanks  very  much,  but 
won’t  you  go  in  my  stead,  for  I  am  fasting  to-day  ?  ” 
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CXI 

The  Timorous  Duellists 

Cocco  da  Trevigi  and  Pieri  da  Santo  Stefano, 
a  Venetian,  fought  a  duel  in  Mantua.  After 
many  wild  blows  had  been  aimed  at  the  air  on 
either  side,  Cocco  said  to  Pierino  :  “  Surrender, 
for  I  am  a  good  fellow.” 

Put  Pierino  did  not  surrender. 

Then  Cocco  said  :  “  Surrender  and  sheath 

your  sword — otherwise  I  will  surrender.” 

“  You  do  it  ”,  said  Pierino,  “  for  I  don’t 

want  to  give  in.” 

“  All  right,  then  ”,  said  Cocco  ;  “  then  I’ll 
surrender.” 


CXII 

Second  Thoughts 

Pietro  Marzi,  a  gentleman  of  Siena,  was  living 
in  his  villa  at  San  Chirico  during  the  summer 
when  a  terrible  storm  arose  with  rain  and  hail. 
A  friend  of  his  passed  on  horseback  before  the 
house. 
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Pietro,  who  was  a  man  of  courteous  and  gentle 
nature,  called  his  friend  by  name,  and  begged 
him  with  great  insistence  to  come  inside  and 
shelter  from  the  storm.  The  friend  thanked  him, 
but  refused  the  proferred  hospitality,  and  went 
on  his  wap.  He  had  hardly  gone  more  than  the 
eighth  of  a  mile,  when  the  storm  burst  out  more 
violently  than  ever,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  return 
and  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  Pietro. 

Being  come  to  the  house,  he  knocked  and  called 
out  saying  :  “  Pietro,  I’ve  thought  better  of  it.” 

Whereat,  Pietro,  appearing  at  the  window, 
said  at  once  without  hesitation,  “  So  have  I.” 

CXIII 

The  King  of  the  Canaries 

You  must  know  that  in  the  times  when  our 
Amerigo  Vespucci  discovered  the  New  World, 
there  lived  in  our  city  a  merchant  whose  name  was 
Messer  Ansaldo  degli  Ormanni,  who,  though  very 
rich,  still  desired  to  double  his  wealth.  He 
provisioned  a  fine  ship,  and  began  to  trade  with 
the  newly  discovered  lands  of  the  West.  And 
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having  made  the  voyage  successfully  two  or  three 
times  with  notable  gain,  he  wished  to  travel  on  a 
fourth  trip,  but  no  sooner  had  his  vessel  left 
Cadiz  than  a  furious  storm  arose,  and  he  drifted 
for  many  days  without  knowing  whither  he  was 
sailing. 

Fortune,  however,  was  kind  to  him,  and  he 
brought  up  at  an  island  called  Canary  Island.  As 
soon  as  he  touched  the  shore,  the  King,  seeing  the 
arrival  of  a  ship,  came  down  to  the  port  with  all 
his  barons,  and  made  Messer  Ansaldo  a  great 
welcome,  and  urged  him  to  come  with  him  to  the 
royal  palace.  Then  in  the  dining-hall  the  tables 
were  laid  with  great  sumptuousness,  and  Ansaldo 
was  given  a  place  by  the  King.  And  Ansaldo, 
seeing  a  number  of  young  men  behind  the  King 
with  long  sticks  in  their  hands  such  as  pilgrims 
carry,  marvelled  greatly.  No  sooner  were  the 
viands  brought  on  than  he  perceived  the  reason 
for  such  service,  for  a  vast  number  of  big  rats, 
running  up  from  all  sides,  sought  to  attack 
the  delicate  foods  ;  and  it  was  a  marvellous 
sight. 

It  was  only  with  great  efforts  that  the  young 
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men  succeeded  in  protecting  the  King’s  plate 
with  their  sticks.  Messer  Ansaldo,  having  seen 
the  hordes  of  rats  which  were  without  number  in 
the  island — nor  had  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  them 
been  so  far  discovered — sought  by  means  of  signs 
to  make  the  King  understand  that  he  would  give 
him  a  remedy  by  means  of  which  the  country 
might  be  freed  of  the  dirty  animals. 

So  he  went  back  to  his  ship,  and  took  two  fine 
cats,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  and  gave  them 
to  the  King,  and  asked  that  the  tables  be  set  with 
food  again.  No  sooner  did  the  odour  of  the 
food  begin  to  spread  than  the  usual  procession  of 
rats  began  ;  but  the  cats,  perceiving  this,  dashed 
here  and  there  among  the  rats  and  with  such 
skill  that  in  a  brief  time  they  had  made  a  great 
slaughter.  The  King,  delighted  at  this  and 
wishing  to  reward  Messer  Ansaldo’s  courtesy 
with  rich  gifts,  had  many  strings  of  pearls  brought 
in,  and  gold  and  silver  and  a  number  of  precious 
stones  :  all  of  which  he  gave  to  Messer  Ansaldo, 
who,  without  sailing  to  the  New  World,  turned 
his  ship  for  home,  where  he  arrived  in  due  time 
richer  than  ever. 
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He  related  several  times  to  companies  of  his 
friends  the  story  of  his  adventure  with  the  King 
of  the  Canaries,  so  that  one  of  these  friends,  called 
Giacomo  de’  Fifanti,  was  taken  with  the  desire 
of  sailing  to  the  Canaries  to  try  his  fortune 
also. 

So  he  sold  a  property  of  his  in  the  Val  d’  Elsa, 
and  with  the  money  he  bought  many  jewels, 
rings,  and  objects  of  value,  and  he  gave  out  the 
report  that  he  was  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
embarked  at  Cadiz,  and  duly  arrived  in  the 
Canaries.  He  presented  all  his  fine  gifts  to  the 
King,  arguing  with  himself :  “  If  I  give  him 

so  much,  then  so  much  will  he  give  me.  Since 
he  rewarded  Messer  Ansaldo  so  handsomely  for 
a  couple  of  cats,  what  will  he  not  give  me  for  all 
these  precious  things  ?  ” 

But  the  poor  man  was  deceiving  himself,  for 
the  King  of  Canary  Island,  much  appreciating 
Giacomo’s  presents,  thought  that  he  could  offer 
in  return  no  finer  gift  than  a  cat.  Therefore,  he 
brought  him  a  handsome  one  which  was  the  son 
of  the  two  cats  given  the  King  by  Messer  Ansaldo. 
Thus  in  great  unhappiness  and  very  poor  he 
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returned  to  Florence,  cursing  the  King  of  Canary 
Island,  the  rats,  the  cats,  and  Messer  Ansaldo. 
But  he  was  in  the  wrong,  for,  when  the  King 
gave  him  a  cat,  he  thought  he  was  giving  him  the 
most  precious  thing  in  his  country. 


CXIV 

Facetia  of  an  Ignoramus 

Several  friars  were  discussing  among  themselves 
the  life  and  works  of  Our  Lord,  and  how  He 
began  to  preach  after  His  thirtieth  year. 

A  man  present,  who  knew  nothing  of  letters 
or  learning,  asked  the  company  what  Jesus  did 
after  He  had  completed  His  thirtieth  year. 

And  since  many  of  the  friars  were  silent,  and 
others  sought  to  answer  in  divers  ways,  the  man 
added  :  “  What  !  with  all  your  learning,  you  do 
not  know  as  simple  a  thing  as  that  !  ” 

And  the  others  asking  him  what  Jesus  did 
after  He  had  completed  His  thirtieth  year,  lie 
said  :  “  He  began  His  thirty-first.” 
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CXV 

A  Biting  Answer 

Carlo  Gerio,  Florentine  merchant  and  one  of 
those  bankers  who  follow  the  Roman  Curia,  came 
to  Avignon,  as  is  the  custom  of  merchants  who 
ply  their  trade  in  various  parts  ;  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome. 

And  there,  one  day  at  a  banquet  of  friends,  he 
was  asked  how  the  Florentines  who  lived  at 
Avignon  fared.  He  replied  that  they  were  all  as 
happy  and  contented  as  mad  people,  because,  he 
added,  after  a  year  in  that  city  everyone  goes 
mad. 

Then  one  of  the  company,  by  name  Alighieri, 
who  was  known  for  a  clever  man,  asked  Carlo 
how  long  he  had  been  in  Avignon,  and  Carlo 
answered  that  he  had  lived  there  only  six 
months. 

“  Then  you  are  evidently  a  man  of  great 
talent  ”,  said  the  other,  “  for  you  have  accomplished 
in  six  months  what  it  takes  others  a  year  to  do. 
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CXVI 

Of  an  English  Dyer  who  had  an  Adventure 
with  his  Wife 

When  I  was  in  England1,  there  happened  to  a 
dyer  an  amusing  thing  which  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  here.  The  man  was  married,  and  had 
in  his  house  many  apprentices  and  serving-maids, 
and  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  one  of  these  latter, 
for  she  seemed  to  him  prettier  than  the  rest. 

Several  times  he  asked  the  wench  to  grant 
him  her  favours,  and  in  the  end  the  girl  told 
everything  to  her  mistress,  who  advised  her  to 
consent. 

But  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
appointment,  the  mistress  went  instead  of  the 
maid  to  a  dark  and  secret  place,  where  shortly 
after  arrived  the  dyer  and  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

And  when  he  had  finished,  he  went  away  and 
told  one  of  his  apprentices  about  it,  and  said  that 
if  he  liked  he  might  take  the  girl,  too. 

And  the  apprentice  went  into  the  dark  cup- 


1  Bracciolini. 
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board,  and  the  wife  took  him  for  her  husband,  and 
after  him  a  second  apprentice  came,  and  for  a 
third  time  the  woman  supported  the  sacrifice. 

When  at  last  she  was  able,  she  came  out  of  the 
cupboard,  and  that  night  she  bitterly  reproved 
her  husband  for  being  so  cold  to  her  and  yet  so 
inflamed  by  the  serving-maid  as  to  go  with  her 
three  times  in  one  day. 

The  husband  pretended  not  to  know  of  his 
error,  nor  of  his  wife’s  fall,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  cause. 

CXVII 

The  Merchant  of  Ascoli 

There  was  a  merchant  of  Ascoli  whose  name 
was  Simon  Adam.  He  was  a  very  rich  man,  and 
did  no  little  business  in  the  Abruzzi  countryside. 
Now  it  happened  once  that  going  into  these  parts 
to  collect  his  monies,  he  pushed  on  his  horse  hard 
so  as  to  reach  Aquila  before  nightfall.  But  it 
came  on  to  rain,  and  he  arrived  at  a  river  so 
swollen  with  water  that  he  could  not  ford  it. 
He  looked  around,  and  saw  a  poor  peasant’s  house 
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standing  on  a  little  hillock  near-by.  He  went  and 
asked  for  hospitality,  which  was  at  once  given  him. 
Dismounting,  he  gave  his  horse  to  the  peasant, 
bidding  him  care  for  it.  Then  he  went  and  dried 
his  clothes  by  the  fire,  while  his  money-bags, 
which  contained  much  money,  he  kept  under  his 
feet.  The  Abruzzi  folk  are  men  who,  owing  to 
their  strange  manner  of  dress,  their  speech,  and 
their  rough  manners  seem  at  first  glance  desperate 
and  evil  persons. 

Simon  looked  intently  at  the  men  of  this 
strange  family,  who  were  three  in  number.  He 
began  to  think  that,  if  they  knew  he  had  all  this 
money  upon  him,  they  would  kill  him  and  take 
it  from  him.  He  supped  wretchedly  on  a  little 
ham  and  bread,  and  then  he  asked  where  he  might 
sleep.  One  of  the  men  told  him  to  follow  him,  and 
he  took  him  up  to  the  garret,  and  showed  him  a 
miserable  ugly  room,  almost  without  door  or 
window,  in  which  there  was  a  rough  bed.  The 
man  said  :  “  Sir,  we  have  no  better  to  offer  you.” 
And  then  he  left  him. 

Simon,  looking  around,  saw  nothing  else  in 
the  room  save  an  old  bench,  which  he  drew  close 
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to  the  bed  to  lay  his  clothes  down  upon  it.  His 
purse  he  hid  under  the  pillow.  He  tried  to  lock 
the  door,  but  found  it  all  broken  and  without 
bolt  or  lock.  He  began  to  think  he  had  come 
upon  bad  fortune,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  thieves.  He  sighed,  and,  being  of  a  timid 
nature,  he  was  troubled  with  evil  thoughts,  and 
could  think  of  no  way  to  deliver  himself  from  his 
misadventure.  Finally,  he  concluded  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  throw  himself  fully  dressed 
on  the  bed,  and  to  put  out  the  light,  so  as  not  to 
give  any  cause  to  the  peasants  to  enter  the  room. 
He  determined  not  to  go  to  sleep,  nor  did  he 
sleep.  Two  hours  had  not  passed  when  he  heard 
the  door  creak  and  saw  it  open,  whereat  his  fear 
increased,  and  he  began  to  sweat  and  kept  his 
eyes  half-closed  as  though  feigning  to  sleep. 
Then  he  saw  one  of  the  three  men  enter — he  who 
was  the  roughest  and  most  evil-looking  of  them 
all.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  light  and  in  the 
other  a  long,  broad-bladed  knife.  Whereat 
Simon,  conquered  by  his  fears,  felt  certain  now 
that  the  peasant  had  come  to  kill  him.  He 
recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  at  the  same 
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time  took  a  vow  of  great  penitence  should  he 
come  safe  out  of  his  danger. 

When  the  peasant  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  he  laid  down  the  light  and  the  knife  on  the 
ground,  and  moved  slowly  towards  the  bed.  Then 
he  put  his  right  knee  softly  on  the  bed,  and  began 
to  draw  up  his  other  leg,  when  Simon,  seeing 
himself  so  near  to  death,  decided  to  pray  for 
mercy,  and,  without  waiting  further,  jumped 
up  out  of  bed,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
peasant  and  said  :  “  Why,  brother,  do  you  want  to 
take  away  my  life  ?  If  you  want  the  little  money 
I  have  with  me,  I  will  give  it  you  without  your 
working  the  worst  of  all  ills  on  me.” 

The  man  of  the  Abruzzi,  amazed  at  this 
piteous  speech,  answered  :  “  Sir,  you  are  wrong. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  do  you  any  harm.” 

“  Why  then  ”,  said  Simon,  “  did  you  come 
in  so  quietly  that  I  could  hardly  hear  you,  and 
why  do  you  carry  that  huge  knife,  and  why  did 
you  get  up  on  the  bed  ?  ” 

The  other  replied,  laughing :  “  You  must 

know  that  some  other  people  have  come  here  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  bad  weather.  So  I  came  up 
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here  with  this  big  knife  to  cut  off  a  little  of  that 
ham  which,  as  you  see,  is  hanging  from  the  beam 
above  the  bed  where  you  were  lying,  since  we  have 
nothing  else  to  give  the  people  downstairs.  I 
did  not  want  to  wake  you,  so  I  came  quietly.” 

Simon,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  saw,  in  fact,  a  ham 
hanging  from  a  beam  above  him  as  the  other  had 
said.  Then,  taking  heart,  he  embraced  the  man 
of  the  Abruzzi,  who,  having  cut  off  what  he  wanted 
of  the  ham,  went  away. 

But  Simon,  though  reassured,  could  not  sleep 
all  night.  Indeed,  without  waiting  for  the  sun  to 
get  high,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  sky  was  clear,  he 
gave  a  generous  tip  to  the  peasants,  had  his  horse 
saddled,  and  mounting  it  with  his  money-bags, 
spurred  it  and  rode  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 


CXVIII 

The  Ass  and  the  Noble’s  Servant 

Bernabd  Visconti,  gentleman  of  Milan,  was 
walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Po  when  he  met  a 
peasant  riding  an  ass.  As  the  path  was  very 
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narrow  and  Bernabo  could  not  easily  pass,  the 
peasant  pushed  his  ass  into  the  stream  as  an  act  of 
respect  towards  the  noble,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
“  Pass,  my  lord  !  ” 

Then  Bernabo  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to 
be  thrown  into  the 'stream  after  the  peasant, 
saying  :  “  I  do  not  want  you,  among  so  many 
rascals,  to  be  the  only  one  who  can  boast  of  having 
done  a  courteous  deed.” 

CXIX 

Newly  Married 

Said  a  gentleman  who  was  but  a  few  wreeks 
wed  to  his  wife  : 

“  Dearest,  shall  we  do  first  in  that  certain 
fashion  or  shall  we  have  dinner  ?  ”  And  the  lady 
answered  :  “  My  dear,  just  as  you  like,  and  then 
we  will  dine.” 


cxx 

The  Hanging  Man 

The  executioners  were  leading  a  Jew  up  a 
hillside  to  a  place  where  they  were  going  to  hang 
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him,  and  to  arrive  at  the  scaffold  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  along  some  steep  and  dangerous  paths. 
One  of  the  two  comforters1  of  the  condemned 
man  said  to  him  : 

“  Ah,  lucky  man  that  you  are,  for  within  an 
hour,  you  will  be  in  Abraham’s  bosom  amid 
much  joy  and  music  and  song.  What  happier 
life  could  a  man  wish  ?  And  there  will  be  such  a 
banquet  as  you  never  saw.  .  . 

At  this  point  the  little  procession  arrived  at  a 
point  in  the  road  where  there  was  a  steep  chasm 
on  either  side,  and  the  path  was  so  narrow  that 
two  persons  could  barely  pass  together. 

The  condemned  man,  who  was  annoyed  by 
the  remarks  of  his  comforter,  suddenly  con¬ 
ceived  an  idea,  and  with  all  the  force  he  could 
muster,  he  pushed  him  over  into  the  ravine 
saying  : 

“  Well,  you  go  ahead  and  wash  the  glasses 
clean  !  ” 

1  People  going  to  the  scaffold  generally  had  two  “  com¬ 
forters  ”  or  “  consolers  ”. 
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CXXI 

Of  Alessandro  Mola ,  Courteous  Gentleman 

My  kindest  and  most  courteous  gentleman 
Alessandro  Mola,  seeing  a  hunchback  who  could 
scarcely  walk,  so  tired  was  he,  turned  to  a  friend 
who  was  present  and  said  : 

“  That  fellow,  weak  as  he  seems,  is  stronger 
than  Hercules.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  asked  the  other. 

“  Hercules,  ”  said  Alessandro,  “  according  to 
the  fables,  carried  a  world  on  his  shoulders  for  a 
time,  while  this  man  carries  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  with  great  comfort  a  globe.” 


CXXII 

Remark  of  Lattanzio  Benucci 

Signor  Lattanzio  Benucci  seeing  that  the 

Bishop  of  - ,  who  had  been  governor  of 

Spoleti1,  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 


1  Spoleto. 
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said  :  “  He  is  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the 
world,  for  he  left  Rome  a  governor  and  now 
returns  a  legate.”1 

CXXIII 

The  Pimp 

A  certain  gentleman,  being  called  a  pimp, 
consoled  himself  saying  :  “  Why  should  I  com¬ 
plain  at  being  called  by  this  name  ?  I  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  I  do  for  others 
what  I  would  have  them  do  for  me.” 

CXXIV 

The  Principle  of  Tragedy 

A  certain  tragedy  was  being  condemned 
without  pity  by  some  gentlemen  who  declared 
that  there  was  not  in  it  either  of  those  essentials 
stated  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  principle  of  tragedy, 
that  is  the  terrible  and  the  piteous. 

Whereat  a  gentleman  of  the  company  said  : 

“  Sirs,  have  a  little  pity  in  condemning  other 
people’s  works,  and  be  not  too  ready  with  your 

1  Play  on  words.  Legato  means  ‘  legate  ’  and  *  bound  ’  or 
a  ‘  prisoner  ’. 
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judgments.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  tragedy 
has  at  any  rate  one  of  the  two  essentials  you  speak 
of.” 

And  when  he  was  asked  what  this  was,  he 
replied  : 

“  The  piteous,  for  there  cannot  be  a  man  so 
hard-hearted  that,  reading  the  play,  he  would 
not  have  compassion  on  the  author’s  ignorance.” 


cxxv 

F he  Meaning  o f  Venice 

There  were  in  Venice  Signor  Ercole  Benti- 
voglio  and  Messer  Alberto  Lollo,  who  conversed 
together  on  pleasant  and  ingenious  matters 
worthy  of  their  fine  and  learned  talents,  and  the 
argument  fell  upon  the  meaning  and  etymology 
of  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  world. 

Signor  Ercole  asked  Messer  Alberto  whence 
came  the  word  Venice,  and,  as  a  man  of  quick 
and  ready  intellect,  he  at  once  replied : 

“  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  word  has  a 
Latin  origin,  that  is  it  comes  from  veni  and 
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etiam 1  (Venice  is  Venezia ,  formerly  Vinetia),  for 
he  who  has  been  once  to  the  city  seems  to  be 
invited  to  return  again  by  its  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence.” 

Signor  Ercole  laughed  at  the  readiness  of  the 
answer,  and  praised  it  highly. 


CXXVI 

Of  Alfonso  de’  Pazzi 

Alfonso  de’  Pazzi  was  in  his  time  a  witty  and 
sarcastic  man,  ever  ready  with  his  quips  and 
sayings,  so  that  it  was  considered  risky  to  provoke 
him,  for  sometimes  he  was  beyond  measure  biting 
and  offensive. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  had  a  fancy  to 
go  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  was  exception¬ 
ally  bad  with  heavy  rains  and  muddy  roads,  such 
as  would  counsel  most  men  to  remain  indoors. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  out  as  he  was 
dressed,  with  velvet  breeches  and  mantle,  to  take 
a  little  walk. 

1  Veni  etiam  :  come  again. 
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He  met  on  his  way  a  great  personage  riding  a 
mule  who  had  turned  back,  so  bad  and  horrible 
was  the  road,  and  this  man  said  beneath  his 
breath,  not  supposing  he  would  be  heard  : 

Look  at  that  fool  there  !  Where  is  he  going  ?  ” 
Alfonso,  who,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  spare 
persons  of  high  degree  or  reputation,  whoever 
they  were,  quickly  answered  : 

Monsignor,  if  you  have  a  bad  tongue,  I 
have  good  ears.” 


CXXVII 

Of  Messer  Paolo  del?  Ottonaio 

Messer  Paolo  dell’  Ottonaio,  canon  of  St 
Lawrence  in  Florence,  was  in  his  time,  and  still 
is,  an  agreeable  man,  intelligent  and  full  of 
brilliant  and  witty  sayings,  which  he  utters  in 
such  well-chosen  phrases  and  so  ably  that  even 
the  gravest  and  most  serious  man  in.  the  world 
would  be  forced  to  laugh. 

This  excellent  person,  meeting  one  day  a  friend 
of  his  who  on  account  of  his  many  debts  did  not 
feel  safe  m  his  house  and  had  retired  to  the  district 
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of  San  Lorenzo,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  frequenting  churches,  noticed  his 
extreme  melancholy.  Messer  Paolo  greeted  his 
friend  in  an  amicable  fashion.  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  friend,  that  you  seem  so 
melancholy  ?  ” 

The  citizen,  feeling  himself  touched  where  he 
did  indeed  suffer,  replied  : 

“  Why  should  I  not  be  sad  and  perturbed 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  since,  through  no  fault  of 
mine  but  from  sheer  ill-fortune,  I  have  failed  for 
many  thousands  of  scudi 1  ?  And  my  creditors, 
not  content  with  having  taken  from  me  all  I 
possess,  now  menace  my  person,  and  will  not  agree 
to  any  terms  or  conditions  with  me. 

“  Messer  Paolo,  you  must  know  that  many 
times  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  throwing 
myself  into  the  lap  of  despair,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  comfort  I  have  derived  in  these  days 
from  reading  an  excellent  book  on  patience,  I 

should  by  now  be  a  dead  man.  # 

<£  And  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  book  of 
patience  was 'dictated  by  the  mouth  of  Truth, 

1  Crowns. 
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which  is  God,  so  lively  is  the  force  of  consolation 
and  comfort  I  find  in  it.” 

Then  Messer  Paolo  said  :  “  Your  creditors 
have  all  been  paid  in  full  by  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  Messer  ”,  replied  the  citizen. 

“  Then  it  is  they,  and  not  you  who  ought  to 
be  reading  this  book  of  patience,  since  as  you 
cannot  pay  them  in  full,  they  must,  willy-nilly, 
leave  you  in  peace.” 

CXXVIII 

The  Senate  and  the  Roman  People 

A  courtesan  of  Rome,  who  was  about  to  have 
a  child,  asked  whose  was  to  be  the  infant,  grace¬ 
fully  replied  :  “  The  Senate’s  and  the  Roman 
People’s.” 

Courteous  this,  and  I  think  that  the  good 
woman  meant  to  include  under  this  collective 
word  “  people  ”  the  Romans  and  the  foreigners. 

CXXIX 

Letters 

They  were  discussing  in  the  house  of  Cardinal 
Savello  in  Rome  of  the  arrival  of  a  great  literary 
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man,  when  a  gentleman  present  asked  one  of 
those  engaged  in  the  discussion  :  “  And  what 
letters  has  this  man  ?  ” 

“  Greek,  Latin,  and  Tuscan  ”,  was  the 
answer. 

“  Has  he  no  other  letters  but  these  ?  ” 

“  What  other  letters  do  you  expect  him  to 
have  ?  ” 

“  Letters  of  credit  ”,  replied  the  gentleman. 


cxxx 

Good  Answer  to  Messer  N - 

Messer  N - ,  a  witty  man,  met  a  pregnant 

woman,  and  said  to  her  : 

“  O  madonna,  you  must  have  sold  the  cattle 
since  you  carry  the  money  in  your  bosom.” 

She  answered  in  the  same  strain  wisely  : 
“  Certainly  I  have  sold  them,  but  I  have  kept  the 
horns1  for  you.” 

i  The  horns,  cornu,  supposed  to  be  worn  on  the  head  by 
cuckolds. 
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CXXXI 

Under  the  Protection  of  St  Margeret 

On  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  St  Margeret, 
who  is  the  patron  saint  of  pregnant  women,  a 
gentleman  who  was  with  Giulio  Tassone  and 
others,  wishing  to  have  a  joke  with  some  women 
who  were  going  to  the  church  of  the  saint,  said 
playfully  to  them  : 

“  These  women  go  to  St  Margeret’s  so  that 
they  may  have  beautiful  children.” 

Whereat  one  of  the  women,  the  boldest 
among  them,  looking  at  the  man  who  had  made 
the  remark,  who  was  by  no  means  a  handsome 
fellow,  said :  “  At  any  rate,  your  mother  never 
paid  a  visit  here.” 

At  which,  the  gentleman  without  in  the  least 
losing  his  readiness  of  mind,  replied  :  “  Madonna, 
that  may  be,  but  if  yours  went,  her  prayers  were 
evidently  not  heard.” 
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CXXXII 

San  Marino  and  V enice 

San  Marino  is  a  little  castle1  in  Romagna, 
which,  as  they  say,  makes  a  profession  of  liberty 
and  of  living  under  republican  rule.  Hereon,  a 
facetia  is  told,  which  I  do  not  affirm  to  be  true, 
and  it  is  that,  taking  account  of  its  republican 
character,  it  sent  a  letter  to  the  illustrious  republic 
of  Venice,  sole  splendour  of  Italy,  and  signed  the 
letter  as  follows  :  “  Your  most  affectionate 

sister,  the  republic  of  San  Marino.” 

CXXXIII 

Of  Raphael  of  U rhino 

Raphael  of  Urbino,  most  excellent  and  singular 
painter,  painted  in  Rome  the  loggia  in  the  garden 
of  Augustine  Chisio.  And  in  the  painting  there 
appeared  many  figures  of  gods  and  graces,  and 
among  the  others  a  large  Polyphemus  and  a 
Mercury  as  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  so. 

1  Castle  is  often  used  in  a  wider  sense,  meaning  a  small 

district. 
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There  entered  there  one  morning  a  lady  who, 
wishing  to  appear  a  person  of  culture  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  admired  and  praised  the  paintings  very 
much.  And  she  said  :  “  Certainly,  all  these 

figures  are  most  excellent,  but  I  could  have  wished, 
Signor  Raphael,  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation, 
that  you  had  painted  a  nice  rose  or  a  figleaf  over 
the  shame  of  Mercury.” 

Then  said  Raphael,  smiling  :  “  Pardon  me, 
madonna,  that  I  did  not  think  of  this.”  And  then 
he  added  :  “  But  why  did  you  not  suggest  that 
I  should  do  the  same  thing  for  Polyphemus, 
whom  you  praised  so  much,  and  whose  shame  is 
so  much  larger.” 

CXXXIV 

A  Madman  in  Church 

A  madman  being  in  church,  and  hearing  the 
office  being  said  by  a  priest  who  was  then  answered 
very  loudly  by  all  the  others,  as  is  the  custom, 
gave  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  priest,  saying  : 

“  If  you  hadn’t  commenced  to  make  all  that 
noise,  these  other  people  wouldn’t  have  followed 
you.” 
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CXXXV 

Of  a  Florentine  who  bought  a  Horse 

A  Florentine  of  my  acquaintance  was  obliged 
to  stay  a  while  in  Rome  to  buy  a  horse  which  he 
needed.  He  bargained  with  the  seller,  who  asked 
twenty-five  ducats  for  it,  saying  it  was  too  dear, 
and  came  to  an  agreement  with  him  to  pay  him 
ten  down  and  be  his  debtor  for  the  rest. 

The  following  day,  when  the  seller  came  to 
ask  for  the  remaining  fifteen  ducats,  the  Florentine 
refused  to  give  them  to  him. 

“  We  agreed  ”,  he  said,  “  that  I  should  be  your 
debtor  for  fifteen  ducats,  but,  if  I  pay  you,  then 
I  shall  no  longer  be  your  debtor.” 

CXXXVI 

Of  a  Venetian  who  went  to  Treviso  and  had  a 
Stone  thrown  at  his  Back  by  his  Servant 

A  Venetian  who  was  going  to  Treviso  was 
riding  a  horse  which  he  had  hired,  and  behind 
him,  on  foot,  followed  his  servant.  On  the  way, 
the  servant  had  a  kick  in  the  leg  from  the  horse, 
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and,  angered  by  the  pain,  he  seized  a  stone  to 
throw  it  at  the  animal,  but  it  hit  his  master  in  the 
small  of  the  back  instead.  The  stupid  master 
thought  that  the  hurt  came  from  a  kick  of  the 
horse,  and  when  he  reproved  his  servant,  who  in 
consequence  of  the  pain  he  was  suffering  followed 
slowly,  the  latter  replied  :  “  I  cannot  walk  any 
faster  for  the  pain  which  the  horse’s  kick  causes 
me.” 

“  All  right  ”,  said  the  master  :  “  it  is  evidently 
a  vice  of  this  horse,  for  just  now  he  gave  me  a  great 
kick  in  the  small  of  the  back.” 

CXXXVII 

Facetia  of  Ridolfo,  Signor  di  Camerino 

During  the  war  between  Pope  Gregory  XI 
and  the  Florentines,  the  province  of  Piceno  and 
almost  all  the  Roman  provinces  abandoned  the 
Papal  cause.  The  ambassador  of  the  Recanati 
when  sent  to  Florence,  thanked  the  Priors  for 
the  liberty  which  his  people  had  enjoyed  through 
Florentine  aid,  and  spoke  grave  words  of  reproach 
and  contumely  against  the  Pope  and  his  ministers, 
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and  particularly  against  the  Signori  and  all 
tyrants,  complaining  of  their  bad  government  and 
their  crimes,  nor  showing  any  respect  for  Ridolfo, 
who  was  then  Captain  of  the  Florentines  and 
who  was  present  at  the  scene  and  listened  to  the 
long  detraction  of  himself  that  was  going  on. 

Then  Ridolfo  asked  the  ambassador  what 
faculties  and  studies  he  had,  and  the  ambassador 
replied  that  he  was  doctor  of  civil  law,  and 
Ridolfo  asked  him  for  how  many  years  he  had 
studied  law. 

And  when  the  ambassador  had  replied  that 
he  studied  law  for  ten  years,  Ridolfo  exclaimed  : 
u  Ah,  how  I  wish  that  you  had  studied  discretion 
only  for  one  year.” 

Thus  was  the  foolish  man  well  answered. 
CXXXVIII 

The  Gentleman  and  his  Miller 

There  was  a  certain  gentleman,  who  having 
caught  his  miller  in  the  act  of  thieving,  wanted 
to  hang  him  by  the  neck. 

And  when  the  miller  was  on  the  scaffold,  the 
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gentleman  asked  him  to  swear  to  him  and  tell 
him  of  another  miller  who  was  honest.  The  miller 
swore  that  he  was  unable  to  tell  him  of  such  a  man. 

“  Well,  if  that  is  the  case  ”,  said  the  gentleman, 
“  you  had  better  come  down  and  live.  If  I  try 
another,  I  might  get  one  even  more  rapacious 
than  you.” 


CXXXIX 
The  Notary’s  Will 

Ser1  Cozzo,  a  Florentine  notary,  left  this 
instruction  in  his  will  for  his  children  :  “  Always 
do  evil,  but  do  not  say  so.  Always  speak  of  doing 
good,  but  do  not  do  it.” 

Words  worthy  of  a  sad  man. 


CXL 

Merchants’  Good  Faith 

Messer  Piero  da  Nocera,  having  to  transfer  a 
large  sum  of  ducats  at  Florence,  handed  them  to 
the  bank  of  the  Medici  in  Rome,  into  the  hands 

1  Messer. 
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of  Ruberto  Martelli,  and  received  in  exchange  a 
letter  of  credit,  with  which  he  went  to  Florence. 

On  the  journey,  he  began  to  doubt  that  the 
money  would  be  paid  back  to  him.  But  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  the  bank,  everything  was  duly 
paid  him. 

So  he  went  to  Cosmo1  and  said  :  “  Magna  est 
jides  tua .”  And  Cosmo  replied :  “  Messer 

Piero,  trust  is  the  merchant’s  treasure,  and  the 
more  trust  a  merchant  inspires,  the  richer  he  is.” 


CXLI 

Husbands  and  Wives 

A  gentleman  who  wore  a  fine  new  pair  of  top- 
boots  offered  to  give  them  away  to  that  husband 
who  was  not  afraid  of  his  wife.  After  having 
sought  for  a  while  without  finding  anyone  who 
cared  to  take  them  on  these  terms,  finally  he 
found  a  peasant,  a  smooth-tongued  fellow,  who 
took  them. 

So  handing  him  the  boots,  he  said  :  “  You  had 
1  De’  Medici. 
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better  take  this  grease,  too,  to  polish  them  with, 
and  put  it  in  your  breast.” 

But  the  peasant,  who  had  that  morning  put 
on  a  clean  new  shirt,  said  :  “  I  do  not  want  to  put 
it  near  my  bosom,  for  I  should  dirty  my  shirt, 
and  my  wife  would  lecture  me.” 

The  other,  taking  back  his  top-boots  and 
giving  the  peasant  a  blow  with  them,  said  : 
“  Go  to  the  devil,  lying  traitor  ! — afraid  of  your 
wife  over  so  trifling  a  thing  :  you  have  tried  to 
deceive  me.” 

So  he  went  his  way,  and  I  think  he  has  not  yet 
found  anyone  to  whom  to  give  the  boots. 


CXLII 

The  Safest  Ship 

Messer  Bartolomeo  Gottifredi,  a  person  of 
great  wit  and  spirit,  being  asked  one  day  what  was 
the  safest  kind  of  ship,  replied  :  “  The  one  which 
arrives  in  port.” 
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CXLIII 

Facetia  of  Some  Thieves 

There  were  certain  thieves  in  Rome,  of  such 
excellent  quality  and  talent  that,  having  for  some 
days  watched  the  shop  of  a  rich  merchant  who  was 
having  some  repairs  done,  they  decided  to  burgle 
the  place  at  night. 

Having  by  means  of  their  special  artifices 
broken  open  the  shop,  they  began  to  clear  out  of 

it  all  that  it  contained. 

Then  it  happened  that  the  night-watchman 
passed  by  while  the  thieves  were  loading  up 
their  cart.  Seeing  the  shop  open  at  night,  and 
people  entering  and  coming  out,  he  stopped, 
and  asked  with  some  surprise  what  was  proceeding. 

Then  one  of  the  burglars  coming  forward  with 
a  broom  in  his  hand,  and  making  pretence  of 
sweeping  and  cleaning,  said  :  Captain  of  the 

Night-watch,  the  master  of  the  house  has  just 
died,  and  we  are  preparing  the  place  for  the 
funeral  to-morrow.” 

“  All  the  same  ”,  said  the  watchman,  “  I 
don’t  hear  anyone  weeping  inside  the  house. 
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“  No,  they  will  weep  to-morrow  ”,  said  the 
robber. 


CXLIV 

Recalling  Solomon 

Alfonso,  when  he  was  still  young,  took  up  the 
government  of  the  kingdoms,  and  it  happened 
that  a  girl-slave,  being  in  child  by  her  master, 
when  it  came  to  the  time  of  her  bringing  forth, 
made  appeal,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain, 
that  she  should  be  declared  a  free  woman,  having 
had  a  child  by  her  master. 

The  master,  however,  unwilling  to  lose  the 
slave,  declared  that  the  child  was  not  his,  thinking 
in  this  manner  to  keep  both  slave  and  infant. 
The  slave  asserted  on  the  other  hand  that  her 
master  was  the  father  of  the  child. 

The  matter  was  difficult  of  proof,  but  the 
wisdom  of  Alfonso  soon  found  a  way  of  settling 
the  question.  Therefore  he  ordered  that  the 
child  be  sold  by  auction,  to  the  effect  that  it 
should  become  the  property  of  whomsoever  should 
offer  the  most  money. 
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The  master,  overcome  by  pity,  could  not  keep 
from  tears,  and  confessed  that  the  child  was  his, 
whereupon  the  King  ordered  that  it  be  given 
into  his  custody  and  the  slave  made  free. 


CXLV 

A  Woman’s  Answer 

A  lady,  citizen  of  our  city  and  most  reputable 
person,  was  asked  by  a  messenger  if  she  had  no 
letter  to  send  to  her  husband  who  was  in  foreign 
lands  acting  as  ambassador  of  the  Republic. 

“  How  ”,  she  said,  “  can  I  write,  if  my  husband 
has  taken  the  pen  away  with  him,  and  has  left  the 
ink-pot  empty  ?  ” 

Facetious  and  honest  answer. 


CXLVI 

A  Good  Master  for  Thieves 

A  thief  of  quality  was  taken  by  a  lord,  and? 
as  he  had  rich  relations,  they  offered  a  large  sum 
to  the  lord  for  his  release. 
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The  seigneur  said  :  “  My  friends,  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  give  me  anything,  for  I  am  of  a 
mind  to  do  as  you  ask  me,  so  that  he  will  not  do 
any  more  harm.” 

And  the  relations  rejoiced  greatly,  hoping  to 
have  their  unfortunate  kinsman  among  them 
within  a  few  days. 

The  prince,  after  some  days,  ordered  that  the 
thief  be  released  from  prison,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  commanded  that  he  hang  by  the  neck. 

This  greatly  displeased  the  thief’s  relations, 
but  the  lord  excused  and  defended  himself, 
denying  that  he  had  broken  his  promise,  for  the 
pact  was  that  the  thief  should  be  released  from 
prison  on  condition  that  he  would  steal  no  more, 
and  he  had  given  him  a  good  master  to  teach  him 
this  lesson,  the  hangman,  better  than  whom  did 
not  exist. 


CXLVII 

The  Wise  Parent 

A  young  gentleman  of  Bologna,  of  noble 
family,  fell  in  love  with  his  mother’s  maid,  who 
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was  young  and  charming.  The  young  man’s 
mother  saw  what  was  going  on,  and,  to  take  away 
the  chance  of  any  folly  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people,  ordered  her  maid  to  sleep  in  her  room,  on 
a  little  trestle-bed. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  amorous  cunning 
of  the  two  young  people  was  such  that  many 
nights  they  slept  together  in  love  and  delight, 
until  on  one  occasion,  losing  all  sense  of  caution, 
they  made  such  a  disturbance  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  learnt  their  carelessly  hidden  secret. 

And  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  who  slept 
beside  her,  whispered  into  his  ear  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  go  over  to  the  trestle-bed,  where  he 
would  find  his  son  with  the  maid,  a  thing  that  lent 
little  respect  and  dignity  to  their  house. 

But  the  husband,  compassionate  of  amorous 
cases  and  used  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  replied 
that  if  she  wished  to  go  herself  she  might,  especially 
if  she  wished  to  see  from  personal  experience 
what  the  youthful  rage  of  a  lad  of  eighteen  is  like 
when  he  is  surprised  in  his  loves,  and  how  he  has 
then  no  respect  for  parental  authority. 


FACETIAE 


CXLVIII 

The  Doctor  of  Law 


A  Doctor  of  Law,  well  known  for  a  learned 
and  eloquent  man  in  his  time,  coming  home  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor,  where  he  had  been  a 
long  time,  found  a  friend  of  his  recently  returned 
from  Nuremberg  who  said  to  him  that  his  wife 
was  alive  and  well. 

And  he  replied  :  “  If  my  wife  is  alive,  then 

I  am  dead.” 
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